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Quickly, with Her 1943 Foal, a Full Brother to the Kentucky 
Derby Favorite, at Stoner Creek Stud. 
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A study of the racing career and breeding record of Domino, Ham- 
burg, Spendthrift, Bend Or, St. Simon, Isinglass, and 45 other out- 
standing horses. 


There is no kindred volume that provides such intimate and authoritative 
detail, such admirable close-up studies of so many celebrated horses... . 

From thousands of authentic memoirs the author clothes in burnished coat 
and rippling muscle the stark records of the giants that trod the Turf in the 
golden era 1860-1904. Sporting Life (London). 


The author has the faculty of being able to make his subjects appear alive, 


and often he supplies a story or phrase that brings a breath of life into a cold 
recital of figures and facts. Horse and Hound (London). 
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BAY, 1933. 


By Wise Counsellor— 


Hauton—by High Time 


Owned by Louis J. Lepper 


€ Appealing breaking track record at 
Suffolk Downs, July 26, 1937. 


track record at Arlington Downs 6 furlongs in 1:11%5. 


P Ran same distance at Santa Anita in 1:11. Covered 
Best Son of Wise Counsellor. Oaklawn Park Course at Oaklawn Park in 1:07%5. 


Appealing’s first foals, as two-year-olds in 1942, In addition to winning stakes at 6 furlongs, Ap- 
included three winners from four starters. Beat the oealing won the Roger Williams Handicap, Narra- 
best sprinters of his time. Given top weight in prac- gansett Park, at a mile, beating Roustabout, Dark 
tically every handicap on the Eastern tracks. Ap- Hope, Preeminent, Bright and Early. 
pealing raced two full seasons, being forced out of All starters of Appealing’s dam, Hauton, have 
training by a foot injury in the Harford. been winners. His second dam, Dora W., produced 


Appealing set the track record at Suffolk Downs eight winners out of nine foals, including the stake 
of 6 furlongs in 1:09%;, under 117 pounds. Equalled winner, Double Heart. 
FEE $250—LIVE FOAL 
Standing at $ 0 


owenssoro Farin of James C. Ellis KENTUCKY 
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Volume XXXIX 
Plenty of 2-Year-Olds 


DLE thoughts of a man who has just picked up 

the new ‘foal book,” more formally known as 
the fourth supplement to Volume 17 of the Amer- 
ican Stud Book. 

Biggest one we've ever had—431 pages. Most 
foals reported, 6,504-——3,217 colts, 3,287 fillies. We 
need fewer, we get more. Strange how the sup- 
ply of Thoroughbreds takes so long to adjust itself 
to the demand. Or maybe it’s strange that we 
should worry about such things. In most “breed 
papers” the editors exult over the popularity of 
the breed as long as its numbers are increasing; 
we sit here and make moan. Doesn’t seem to 
make sense, but it does. When you're breeding 
race horses things are different. Only so much 
room; put too many horses in it and there’s not 
enough oxygen to go round. If we get many more 
it'll be like the Black Hole of Calcutta. Of course, 
the increase won't go on indefinitely. The next 
foal book will be a little fatter than this one, but 
the next after that will be smaller. But not 
enough smaller. 

Actually it ought not to make any difference 
how many Thoroughbreds are registered. Only 
the better ones are supposed to be in competition 
anyway; the poor we have with us always, and 
in this game it isn’t cruelty if we don’t support 
them. Ah, wouldn’t it be nice if it actually 
worked out that way! As far as the poor are 
concerned, the New Deal never saw the day it 
could hold a candle to American horse racing. 
Eighty per cent of the races run are for the poor- 
est race horses we think the public will stand to 
look at. Same principle as cheap labor in a sweat- 
shop; pay ‘em starvation wages but be sure they 
propagate, so you'll have more cheap labor. Don't 
let a day-laborer find out about birth control; 
don’t let the breeder of cheap horses ever find out 
about it either. Don’t worry, says the race track, 
about the possibility of too many cheap horses; 
that’s the breeder’s worry. We love ’em, because 
they make us money. There'll never be too many 
cheap horses for the race tracks. All they have to 
do is keep the worst ones off the grounds. Just 
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take what you need and let the others hustle for 
themselves. 

Breeders aren't miserable, are they? No, very 
few miseries among them. They keep themselves 
happy thinking about those blessed days when 
there will be a shortage of race horses and prices 
will go up. Funny thing about that thought. 
Horse breeders are smart people, very enlight- 
ened, most of them. They know there is no im- 
minent shortage of race horses. They know that 
if the breeders formed a union and made a con- 
certed effort to create a shortage, it would be 
four or five years before it materialized. They 
know, furthermore, that they aren’t going to form 
a union and make a concerted effort. Yet they 
somehow tell themselves to hang on, there’s going 
to be a shortage, and high prices. Just wait till 
the others are frozen out, they say. You can 
freeze the people out of the horse business, all 
right. But what difference does that make? You 
can’t freeze the horses out. If Jones sells ‘em, 
Smith buys ’em. And Smith is worse than Jones, 
because he still has to be taught what Jones al- 
ready knows, through making the same mistakes 
that taught Jones. 

In the main, profit isn’t the prime motive in 
race horse breeding. People get a satisfaction 
from a successful horse which is not to be meas- 
ured in dollars, but simply in terms of satisfac- 
tion. That’s another reason the horse market 
doesn't respond strictly according to the simple 
stimuli of supply and demand. All the red ink in 
the world wouldn't stop the breeding of fine 
horses. Scrape off the crust of business and un- 
derneath you find satisfactions which are un- 
purchaseable. Believe it or not, they lie close to 
a man’s heart. 

But whether we look for sporting or financial 
satisfactions, our best chance of gaining in either 
direction lies in ruthless elimination of the un- 
satisfactory and the unprofitable according to 
common sense standards. And we cannot have 
adequate elimination of this sort until the tracks, 
at least the best tracks, have shifted more of their 
emphasis (purse money) from mediocrity to ex- 
cellence. 


$6.50: other countries, $7 
Lexington, Ky. Entered as 
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Feeding Practices 
Horse Farms 


By Joe H. Palmer 


This is the sixth of a series of articles on the 
actual feeding schedules at a number of Ken- 
tucky Thoroughbred nurseries. Additional ar- 
ticles on the same subject are in preparation. 


BLUE GRASS HEIGHTS 


ORACE N. DAVIS bought his first brood- 

mare in 1900, a mare named *Born Fool, by 
High Born, for $75. She dropped a filly in 1901, 
later named Frivolous, which was the first Thor- 
oughbred Mr. Davis bred. The filly was by 
Halma, which wasn’t in any great repute at the 
moment, but by the time Mr. Davis got around to 
selling her in 1902 Alan-a-Dale had followed up a 
good 2-year-old record by winning the Kentucky 
Derby, which, though it would not then have en- 
gaged the attention of the ODT, was nevertheless 
a race of some consequence. This was the first 
of those sire-and-son combinations in the Derby. 
The filly, anyway, was a good-looking individual, 
and when Hal Pettit Headley (father of Hal Price 
Headley) saw her, he said, “She'll do.’”’ He was 
selling his own yearlings at Sheepshead Bay that 
year, and he took the Halma filly along with 
them. She topped his sale at $1,150, which doesn’t 
sound like so much now but was pretty good then. 
Frivolous, if you’re interested, won a few races 
and wound up in California, producing a couple of 
fillies which may still have descendants there. 

But Mr. Davis sold out his Thoroughbreds in 
1907, as an unprofitable venture; it was a good 
idea because he thus missed the sharp drop in 
horse values which came when New York racing 
was stopped in 1911 and 1912. In 1911 he moved 
from a farm on the Versailles Pike and estab- 
lished Blue Grass Heights Stock Farm, on the 
old Frankfort Pike, about five miles from Lex- 
ington. If he wanted to stay out of the horse 
business, he couldn’t have picked a worse place. 
On the next hill E. R. Bradley was building up the 
big Idle Hour Stock Farm, and there were so 
many mares sent in to be bred to his stallions 
that he got pressed for room. He suggested that 
Mr. Davis build some paddocks and stabling ac- 
commodations, and accept boarders. Mr. Davis 
didn’t like the idea much at first, but finally he 
built some paddocks and started on a barn. 

Even at that he got back in the horse business 
unexpectedly. ‘“One morning when I was eating 
breakfast the cook came in and said, ‘There's a lot 
of horses out here in the yard.’ I went out and 
there were eight mares and their foals. I had to 
hustle to get barns built to put them in that win- 
ter.” This was around 1914. The Bradley farm 
sent more boarders over later, and some of the 
owners of the original group still quarter stock at 
Blue Grass Heights. Mr. Davis, of course, could 
have accepted boarders as a profitable sideline 
and gone on farming, but it just doesn’t work out 
that way. It wasn’t long until he had some of his 


own, and he’s been raising them ever since, sell- 
ing most of them at Saratoga. 


One of his more 
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REMINDERS 


\Churehill Downs Handicap, 
The Legs | Churchill Downs. 
Bashford Manor Stakes, Church- 


“ The Legs ill Downs. 


Kentucky 
owns. 
Dixie Handicap, Pimlico. 
Jamaica Handicap, Jamaica. 
Nominations close to stakes at 
Hipodromo de las Americas. 
Payment due ($25) on 1944 Ala- 


Derby, Churchill 


Saturday bama and Travers Stakes. 
May 1 Payment due on 1943 American 
+ The Feet Derby ($150), Classic Stakes 
($150), Arlington Futurity 
($75), Washington Park Fu- 
turity ($75), Arlington Lassie 


Stakes ($60). 

Payment due ($25) 1943 
Grand Union Hotel Stakes, 
Spinaway Stakes, United States 
Hotel Stakes. 


Sunday 
May 2 | 1934: War Admiral foaled. 
The Feet 


Monday 
May 3 
The Head 


Steeplechase 


| Jervis Spencer 
| Handicap, Pimlico. 


Tuesday 
May 4 
’ The Head | 


Survivor Stakes, Pimlico. 


Pimlico Oaks, Pimlico. 
The Neck | Youthful Stakes, Jamaica. 
1878: *Leamington died. 
The Neck 1932: Black Helen died. 
Friday vars 
May 7 Pimlico Nursery Stakes, Pimlico. 
The Neck 
Pimlico closes; Preakness Stakes. 
— Kentucky Oaks, Churchill Downs. 


Jamaica closes; 
cap. 


tl The Arms | Grey Lag Handi- 


successful efforts was his breeding partnership 
with Colonel Bradley in the production of Burgoo 
King, which was foaled at Blue Grass Heights, 
and others from the farm include Sortie, Roman 
Soldier, and Tick On. 


Some Notes on Hay 


AY is what Mr. Davis wants his horses to eat. 
They get some grain, of course, and if they're 
downright obdurate about it they get more, but 
that’s not what the breeder wants. “If you can 
make a horse a hay-eater, he'll win races,” he 
says. What kind of hay? Well, any kind they’ll 
eat. But in practice this meant a mixed hay 
about one-third timothy, two-thirds clover. “It’s 
hard to cure straight clover hay right,’’ Mr. Davis 
said. “The timothy makes it cure better.’ The 
hay is home-grown. What is grown at Blue Grass 
Heights is stored loose, and fed that way, unless 
the farm runs out of room. ‘One ton of loose hay 
is worth two of baled,’”’ he says. Mr. Davis also 
raises some at a farm he has in Franklin County; 
he thinks Franklin County hay is better and finer. 
This has to be baled when it is moved, but it is 
kept loose as long as possible. 
And alfalfa? Mr. Davis likes it all right, says 
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it's particularly good for producing milk, but for 
all that he feeds very little of it. Sometimes, if a 
horse doesn’t seem to be doing well, his hay will 
be changed to alfalfa, not because it’s any better 
than clover, but because the change may make 
him eat. Mr. Davis’ main argument against al- 
falfa is that horses tire of it much more quickly 
than of clover, and they consequently won’t eat 
as much of it. Since he wants to feed hay in the 
largest possible proportion he feeds what horses 
will eat in the largest amount. 

If he’s going to feed alfalfa at all, it has to be 
raised in the neighborhood, on good land. It’s 
hard to get, with this restriction, because as Mr. 
Davis remarked, ‘‘We don’t encourage people to 
grow it. We’ll buy northern hay and pay more 
for it because it looks good and smells sweet.”’ He 
didn’t really mean “we’’; he feeds home-grown 
hay almost exclusively. 

Lespedeza hadn’t been mentioned. “I can’t get 
horses to eat it,’’ Mr. Davis said. “One winter I 
had some horses I was trying to keep cheap on 
common hay, and I switched to lespedeza after a 
while. It was three weeks before they’d eat the 
racks out.”” He made the usual qualification that 
lespedeza was all right if cut at exactly the right 
time, but he seemed to think it was more or less 
accident when it was so cut. How about soybean 
hay? “I never feed it to horses. It’s all right, 
though. Mules get fat on it. But they've never 
beaten clover.” 


Weanlings and Yearlings 


UCKLINGS aren't given any grain, except 

what little they pick up from their dam’s feed, 
until the bluegrass seed is down, “although,” Mr. 
Davis said, “I’ve got one that’s five weeks old 
now, and he gets pretty full of it.”” By the first 
of July the sucklings will be getting ground oats 
and a little bran. ‘‘By the way,” Mr. Davis said, 
“IT noticed you wrote that the Coldstream horses 
wouldn't eat bran. You've got to teach them to 
eat it, and if you don’t teach them when they're 
little, they never will like it.””. Much the same 
thing is true of corn, so a few ears of corn are fed 
to the broodmares, with the result that the foals 
also learn to eat it. ‘“‘We'’ve had horses come in 
here for a rest, two or three years old, and they 
didn't know how to eat corn.” 

Oats are the staple, of course. But Mr. Davis 
grows barley on the farm, and if it’s good, he 
mixes it in with the oats, about half and half. 
Foals that don’t seem to be doing well are given 
Calf Manna, and this is also fed to their dams 
until the difficulty has cleared up. Sometimes 
Mr. Davis uses Bowsher’s Horse Tonic, too; “I 
think a little of that’s good for them.”’ He doesn't 
use a creep as long as he has stalls enough, but 
has no objection to that method of feeding. 

The foals run out night and day from the time 
it is warm enough until it gets too hot in the 
summer. “I don’t know if you've noticed it,’ Mr. 
Davis said, “but a Thoroughbred mare will hardly 
ever take her foal in the shade. A Standardbred 
mare will, but a Thoroughbred will stay right out 
in the sun.’ So the mares and foals are put up 
during the hot part of summer days, partly to 
keep flies from bothering them. ‘But some of 
the best I’ve ever raised were never up till they 
were weaned.” 

Weaning comes about October 1. After that 
the foals run out as long as the nights are not too 
cold, and are up twice a day to be fed. They get 
the same oat-and-barley mixture, and during the 
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winter three or four ears of corn daily. ‘The 
barley warms them up some, I guess,”’ Mr. Davis 
said, “but I’ve noticed work horses stand heat 
better on barley than on corn.”’ The yearlings 
will get up to eight or 10 quarts of grain by Sara- 
toga time. Some need more, and the foals are 
studied to learn their individual requirements. 
Mr. Davis doesn’t like to feed horses more than 
they'll clean up promptly and finds in this a good 
check on health. “If one of them doesn’t clean 
up, I take his temperature.” 

They run out every day in winter (barring sleet 
or something), and about the middle of May the 
Saratoga stock comes up in the daytime and runs 
out at night, up to shipping time. They get green 
hay and chopped green corn as they approach 
Saratoga. 

It was noted that no sweet feed was included. 
“I don’t like sweet feed,’’ Mr. Davis said. “It 
doesn’t make good bone. Good trainers object to 
it. Of course, you get big fat yearlings, but I 
don't like it. Some people feed it as an appetizer, 
but I’d rather use the Bowsher’s tonic for that. 
Of course, sometimes you get a horse that won't 
eat anything, and molasses may make him eat.” 

Apparently the same thing went for hot mashes. 
“Why,” said Mr. Davis, ‘one time I went over to 
soandso’s with a trainer to look at six or seven 
yearlings. I thought he was going to buy them. 
When we'd seen them, we went in the house, and 
he went back to the barn for something. When 
he came back in, he said ‘Let’s go... When we got 
back on the road I asked him what was the mat- 
ter. He said, ‘Why, they’re feeding those horses 
on sweet feed and mashes. If I took those horses 
to the track how long do you think it’d be before 
I could get them to eat oats and corn and hay? 
It’d be just like weaning them again.’ ” 


Broodmares 


HE barren mares run out all the time, out of a 

shed in winter. “Some of the people that 
board horses with me insist on running mares out 
of a shed,”’ Mr. Davis said. ‘“‘They believe it makes 
bigger, stronger colts. And you'll see an old mare 
come out of a stall in the morning so stiff she can 
hardly get around. In a shed you'll see her walk 
out every now and then, for water maybe, or just 
around the shed. She gets more exercise and she 
doesn't get as stiff." When young mares come to 
the farm, however, they’re usually stabled during 
the first winter, and kept up in the hot part of the 
first summer, so they'll get acclimated before be- 
ing out in extreme weather. 

If a broodmare can get all the good hay she 
wants, Mr. Davis thinks she doesn't need much 
grain. His mares get perhaps four quarts of 
grain a day, oats and barley, in two feeds, with 
three or four ears of corn. The hay is inside the 
shed in racks, but the grain is fed in single 
troughs built outside the shed. “If you feed them 
together they'll be kicking one another.” If a 
mare isn't going well on this routine, the first 
thing Mr. Davis does is look at her teeth. If 
there’s nothing the matter with them, she is 
stabled and fed more grain. “But some of the 
best foals I've ever raised were from mares that 
had all the hay they wanted and very little grain.” 

Foaling mares are taken up at night six or 
eight weeks before foaling time, but run out every 
day, for eight or 10 hours if possible. When they 
foal there is no increase in the grain. Any 
mashes? No, a little dry bran is put in with the 
feed instead. As the foal grows, and makes 


(Continued on page 599.) 
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W. T. Anderson’s 
Story Ends 


ILLIAM TECUMSEH ANDERSON, one of 

the oldest and most colorful representatives 

of a departed era of the American Turf, died in a 

Jamaica hospital April 17 after an illness of six 

weeks. Funeral services were held April 21, and 

in accord with his last request, his ashes were 
buried in the infield of Belmont Park. 

W. T. Anderson, popularly known as “Fatty,” 
was a survival of the days when, much more than 
now, racing was every man for himself. Known 
as a heavy plunger, he made and lost several for- 
tunes, was into trouble and out through his long 
connection with the Turf. Though the greater 
part of his racing career was connected with New 
York and other tracks in the East, he was also a 
veteran of the early days of Tia Juana and 
other winter tracks, and he grew up, in what he 
called the hard way, on the circuit of minor, un- 
recognized meetings. He raced at Butte, at Salt 
Lake City, and the forgotten tracks of the West. 

He was, in a way, in trouble as soon as he be- 
gan, for the first winner he saddled was a horse 
named Leigh, by *Charaxus, in 1896, at Madison, 
Ill. This was one of the “outlaw” tracks, and 
those participating in such a meeting were auto- 
matically in bad standing with the circuit which 
was governed by The Jockey Club. “But ulti- 
mately,’’ Mr. Anderson told an interviewer several 
years ago, “we were all given an immunity bath 
and restored to good standing.” 

The first horse he won with under Jockey Club 
rules was Fortunatus, by *Golden Garter, which 
won at Bennings (Washington, D. C.) on Novem- 
ber 24, 1902. Even in this there was prophecy, 
for Fortunatus, actually owned by Mr. Anderson, 
ran in the name of N. R. Fosbender, and at least 
as late as 1932 Mr. Anderson was still getting into 
difficulties because his connection with horses 
under his management was not always formally 
declared. “You couldn’t stop him from doing 
that,”’ a friend said of him. Fortunatus was an 
outsider in the betting, and as Mr. Anderson said 
simply, ‘““Many of my horses that have come down 
in front have been outsiders.” 

Always a heavy bettor, he was neither a system 
player nor a seeker after sure things. He was a 
“spot player,’”’ making comparatively few wagers 
but often for enormous sums. When *Carlaris 
went to the post in the Coffroth Handicap of 1926, 
he stood to win $270,000, and he had bet all he 
had, except for $3,000 that he had kept to ship 
out “if the horse fell down.”” But as he passed the 
betting ring Gene Normile (whom he didn’t like 
much), shouted at him, “Hey, Fat! Eight to 
five.” Up went the $3,000, and down came *Car- 
laris. 

Early in his career he trained for A. L. Aste, 
and for a time was associated with Carl Withing- 
ton, a political boss on the Mexican border, in the 
Chula Vista Stable. But for the most part he 
played his hand alone. For the last 18 or 20 years 
of his life he had many dealings with Col. Phil T. 
Chinn, including the purchase of a good many 
yearlings and the boarding of the few broodmares 
he owned. “He was the greatest holdout in the 
world,”’ Colonel Chinn says. “He always knew 
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your business—knew all about it, too—but no- 
body knew his. There wasn’t any point to trying 
to sell a yearling to Anderson. He talked to the 
help, I guess, or to somebody. Anyway, he al- 
ways knew what horses he wanted.” 

Though a good horseman, and meticulous in the 
detailed management of his stable—he would al- 
ways load his own horses and tie them up to his 
satisfaction—he was perhaps fundamentally a 
gambler. He was reported to have bet, through 
his favorite commission agent, $15,000,000 in 11 
years, this sum representing his own bets in addi- 
tion to those of some of his associates. Nearly all 
of his wagering was through the books; when he 
bet in the mutuels it was nearly always to build 
up the odds on horses he was playing heavily 
away from the tracks. Once he built up a price 
on a horse at Raceland, found too late there was 
no wire service on the track. 

Hy Schneider, who was once connected with the 
Anderson stable, relates that Mr. Anderson would 
sometimes send several carloads of horses, and a 
couple of good exercise boys, to far Western 
tracks, whose form was either ignored or dis- 
counted in the East, and there prepare them for 
“killings.’’ Overland Park, at Denver, was a fa- 
vorite spot, for Mr. Anderson, like Marcus Daly, 
believed that conditioning horses at high altitude 
was good for heart and lungs. A very patient 
bettor, he would sometimes wait as long as a year 
before shipping from the hinterland to land a 
coup in the East. 

His most serious difficulty came in 1929, when 
he was barred from the track at Tia Juana, as the 
result of findings in Canada. Canadian authori- 
ties, who ruled him off Canadian tracks, charged 
that Mr. Anderson had run horses in other names 
than his own, had testimony from Jockey Harold 
West that he had been told not to win with some 
of them. In the light of prospective difficulty in 
Maryland, Mr. Anderson did not apply for a li- 
cense there in the spring of 1929, but he was li- 
censed that year in New York and was subse- 
quently accepted in good standing everywhere. 

In 1932 he was suspended and warned off in 
Florida, for “irregularity in the conduct of the 
stables for which he has assumed management 
without due authorization.” Start of the trouble 
was a horse named *Buoyant Days, which ran 
third at 234 to 1, and was ridden so weakly that 
Jockey W. Smith was suspended. But Mr. An- 
derson convinced the stewards that his failure to 
follow the rule concerning registration of authori- 
zation to act as agent was an oversight, and his 
suspension lasted only for the meeting. 

His big betting and his era, long declining, 
ended with the introduction of the pari-mutuels 
in New York. “If I live five more years, they'll 
break me,” he told a friend. “I know everything 
that’s going on around the tracks, but there’s no 
way to beat the iron men.” 

His best horse was *Carlaris, which Colonel 
Chinn bought as a foal in England and sold as a 
yearling at Saratoga in 1924. Mr. Anderson 
bought him for $6,500, won the $100,000 Coffroth 
Handicap and 13 other races with him. At one 
time he refused an offer of $300,000 for the horse, 
and probably never would have sold him except 
for a decline in his betting fortunes. After *Car- 
laris was through racing B. B. Jones offered 
$100,000 for him, had little expectation of getting 
the horse. But a day later Mr. Anderson (who 
lost two $50,000 bets on *Carlaris after the Cof- 
froth Handicap) dropped a nose decision for 
$60,000, and he sold *Carlaris to Mr. Jones, who 
retired him at Audley Farm. Mr. Anderson re- 
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tained the privilege of six annual seasons to the 
stallion, and it was this which brought him into 
Thoroughbred breeding, his mares being quartered 
under Colonel Chinn's direction at Hinata Farm. 
He discontinued breeding in 1936, dispersing his 
mares at the Lexington Fall Sales, along with the 
stallion *Grandace. 

Mr. Anderson was born at La Grange, Mo., on 
May 2, 1866. His mother died when he was young, 
and after his father had married a second time he 
left home, got a job as night watchman in a har- 
ness horse stable. Later he owned and drove 
Standardbreds, but soon left them for Thorough- 
breds. The best mare he owned, he thought, was 
Helen Barbee, by *Peep o’ Day, later sold to Hal 
Price Headley and dam of Helen’s Babe. He also 
trained Ten Point, a high-class 3-year-old of 1913 
which was post favorite for the Kentucky Derby 
but was beaten in the last sixteenth by the long- 
priced Donerail. T. D. Grimes, now training his 
own stable, including With Regards, was in Mr. 
Anderson’s employ in the earlier days of his 
career, aS was Clarence Buxton, who rode for him 
occasionally. For a brief period he owned a small 
farm in California, near San Diego. 

The man whose ashes were buried in Belmont 
Park’s infield left a great many friends on the 
race tracks. He was widely admired, for his 
shrewdness, his prompt meeting of engagements, 
his readiness to help his friends. He was the 
stuff of which Turf legends are made, and already 
there are tall stories circulated about the crafti- 
ness of his betting coups, the dexterity with which 
he often won races with horses which no one, ex- 
cept the nominal owner, knew were his, and par- 
ticularly on his feats as a trencherman. He was 
an enormous eater, as his 250 pounds testified, 
and the tale is told how, after leaving the home 
of a friend with whom he had dined lavishly, he 
found that he had overlooked a clambake some 
other horsemen were having. He ate steadily on 
through clams, oysters, shrimp, and the like, and 
when the party broke up after midnight he was 
detected wrapping the three surviving soft-shelled 
crabs in paper, saying he would eat them at home. 

Once at Havana he encountered a celebrated 
gourmand from New York, and one thing led to 
another until a match between the two was ar- 
ranged. It attracted several hundred spectators, 
and quite sizeable bets were made on the out- 
come. The two had several drinks and then fell 
to a meal which, by all surviving accounts, would 
have created a food shortage in less certain times. 
They began about 11 o’clock in the morning, and 
ate steadily through one course after another. 
About 5:30 they had gone as far as dessert, and 
a whole pie was placed in front of each of them. 
The New Yorker pushed back from the table and 
said, ‘All right, Anderson. You win. I’m through.” 
But Anderson, who didn’t like to see food go to 
waste, went ahead and ate his pie. 

His ethics were those of his generation and his 
time; he came into racing when it was a rather 
tight camp, when the part of the public which 
Supported it was well acquainted with it, when 
betting was largely gambler against gambler. He 
came from a period when it was no more im- 
proper to conceal the form of a horse than to 
conceal the strength of a hand of poker. The 
ordinary forms of dissipation touched him lightly, 
if at all. He was highly reliable in personal deal- 
ings, and his word was as good as the sheaf of 
$1,000 bills he often carried. ‘And he could pull 
plays from nowhere,” an acquaintance said. “You 
never could tell where they came from. Once he 
Sent a horse from San Francisco to New Orleans, 
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with a man he hadn’t spoken to for two or three 
years because the man had claimed some of his 
best horses. He would have been even money in 
San Francisco and he was 8 to 1 in New Orleans. 
He didn’t even tell me, and I owned half of the 
horse.” 

Mr. Anderson’s second wife and two sons by 
his first marriage survive him. 


The Man Who Owned St. Simon 


ILLIAM John Arthur Charles James Caven- 

dish-Bentinck, K. G., G. C. V. O., sixth duke 
of Portland, died at Welbeck Abbey, Nottingham- 
shire, England, on April 26 at the age of 85. He 
had been lord lieutenant of the county for 40 
years, and he managed estates of some 183,000 
acres. But to the racing world the Duke of Port- 
land was the man who owned St. Simon. 

The duke, who left ponderable record of his life 
on the Turf and in the field in his Fifty Years and 
More of Sport in Scotland and Memories of Hunt- 
ing and Racing, was one of England’s great sport- 
ing peers. He assumed the title in 1879, and while 
age permitted he drove, hunted, raced, shot, fished, 
stalked deer, and the like, and after his active life 
had passed he brought back the memories of 
many fields and race courses through his books. 
He was a friend and associate of Lord Hastings, 
who won the Derby with Melton; the shrewd 
caustic Jim Lowther, who was steward of the 
Jockey Club and Chief Secretary for Ireland; 
Lord Algernon Gordon-Lennox, soldier, whip, 
horseman; Sir John Astley, known to the Turf 
and his friends as “the Mate,” who stood for 
Parliament in Lincolnshire, and, upon being asked 
his opinion of a liquor bill, answered that he wor- 
ried about no liquor bills but his own; and many 
others whose places, both on the Turf and in 
English government, was high and honored. He 
was proud of his ability with a four-horse coach, 
and once won a bet from the Duke of Cambridge, 
then commander-in-chief of the army, by driving 
a coach and four in and out of Gloucester House 
“without knocking anything over.’”’ Though he 
hunted with the Quorn Hounds and other equally 
established packs, he was not merely the con- 
ventional rider atter hounds, as was instanced 
when he and the brothers Edgard and Maurice 
Gillois, both prominent on the French Turf, 
hunted through the woods at Fontainbleu with a 
pack made up of a fox terrier, a Labrador re- 
triever, and two French poodles. “It was,”’ he 
wrote, “extraordinary how they ran.” 

But his greatest public success was his connec- 
tion with horses. He won the Two Thousand 
Guineas with Ayrshire, the One Thousand with 
Semolina and Amiable, the Derby with Ayrshire 
and Donovan (and was second with Simon Dale, 
William the Third, and Primer), the Oaks with 
Memoir, Mrs. Butterwick, Amiable, and La Roche, 
the St. Leger with Donovan and Memoir, and the 
Ascot Gold Cup with St. Simon and William the 
Third. In a 53-year period, from 1881 through 
1933, he won 444 races and £343,810. Other horses 
in his stable included Raeburn, Mowerina, Johnny 
Morgan, *Lady Frivoles, Silonyx, Cannobie, Ste. 
Therese, and *Rolls Royce. 

Though he had been interested in racing much 
earlier, his real connection with the Turf began 
in 1880, when he bought three yearlings at the 
Doncaster sales. He sent them to Mat Dawson, 
one of England’s greatest trainers, at Heath 
House, Newmarket. One of the three was Lady 
Greensleeves, which the duke said he bought be- 
cause she was so well bred. Mat Dawson had a 
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look at her and called her ‘“‘a damned bad speci- 
men of a damned good breed.’ Another, how- 
ever, was Marquesa, by Blair Athol, and with the 
famous Fred Archer in the saddle Marquesa won 
the duke his first race under Jockey Club Rules, 
the Spring Two-Year-Old Stakes at Newmarket. 
More than 50 years later the duke wrote, “‘T still 
remember my feeling of pride and pleasure when 
I saw her pass the post.” 

Then came Mowerina, a good stakes winner 
(16 wins) and a noted producer, being the dam of 
Modwena, Donovan, Semolina, and Raeburn. But 
the dukes great acquisition came in 1883. Prince 
Batthyany had died, on the steps to the Jockey 
Club luncheon room at Newmarket, generally 
considered a victim to his excitement at Galliard’s 
chances for the Two Thousand Guineas, and in 
the following July his horses were sold. Out of 
the sale Portland bought St. Simon for 1,600 
guineas, and though his stakes had become void 
with the death of his owner (he had not been 
nominated for the great 3-year-old classics), St. 
Simon went on to become one of England’s great- 
est horses, an unbeaten race horse and a sire of 
prodigious influence. Many Turfmen believe he 
was the greatest racer of all time; most English- 
men will place the decision between him and *Or- 
monde. 

Portland made another considerable contribu- 
tion to English breeding with the purchase, in 
Australia, of Carbine, sire of the Derby winner 
Spearmint, the sire of *Chicle. His great breed- 
ing establishment was Welbeck Stud, established 
in 1882, where stood St. Simon, Ayrshire, Dono- 
van, St. Serf, Raeburn, Carbine, Clarissimus, and 
others. 

The late duke was a great-nephew of the fourth 
Duke of Portland, who won the Derby of 1819 
with Tiresias, and was a kinsman of Lord George 
Bentinck, long and honorably connected with the 
Turf, and one of those who assisted in the ex- 
posure of the celebrated Running Rein fraud in 
the Derby of 1844, when a 4-year-old named 
Maccabeus was run as Running Rein, and won 
the race, but was later disqualified, the race being 
given to Orlando. 

The duke is survived by a son, the Marquis of 
Titchfield, who becomes the seventh duke. 


« « » » 


Suffolk Downs Book 


The condition book for the first 10 days of the 
Suffolk Downs meeting, released last week, pro- 
vides for the Governor’s Handicap on May 15, the 
Paul Revere Handicap on May 22. Each has 
$5,000 added, which was their value last year. 
Other stakes have not been announced, as the 
track is waiting to see what kind of horses are on 
the grounds, how easily other horses can be 
shipped for occasional races from other tracks. 
But because of the closing of Delaware Park, Suf- 
folk Downs expects better horses than usual on 
the grounds. 


» » 


Harold Hirsch Killed 


The War Department cn April 20 notified 
Trainer Max Hirsch that his son, Sergeant Harold 
Hirsch, had been killed in action in the South 
Pacific area. Trainer Hirsch has two other sons 
in the armed services, Max, Jr., and W. J. 
(Buddy) Hirsch. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


KENTUCKY 


Keeneland, Churchil! Downs 


HE management of Kentucky racing changed 

last week, though horses didn’t have to move. 
Keeneland’s 10-day meeting at Churchill Downs 
ended with the racing of April 21, and three days 
later the Louisville track began its own 19-day 
meeting, with the Kentucky Derby coming on its 
second Saturday, May 1. 

Keeneland’s meeting was a conspicuous success. 
Though it had generally bad weather, the Satur- 
days and the closing day were clear and pleasant, 
and betting over the meeting averaged $200,006 
daily, which is about 50 per cent higher than it 
had ever been at Lexington. Expenses were up 
also, a sample being the State license tax, which 
is $500 daily at Lexington, $2,500 at Louisville, 
but the meeting was as profitable as any 11-day 
spring meeting had been at Keeneland. Profits, 
of course, were donated to various organizations; 
after previous commitments to the University of 
Kentucky and the Grayson Foundation are met, 
the remaining monies will be distributed to Lex- 
ington and Louisville relief organizations. 

Churchill Downs began with excellent weather, 
though during the current week it ran into some 
bad days. Opening day drew the largest crowd 
of the Kentucky season to date, the feature being 
the Clark Handicap, won by Hal Price Headley’s 
Anticlimax. An allowance race for 3-year-olds 
at 614 furlongs was won by Calumet Farm's 
highly bred Nellie L., a daughter of *Blenheim II 
and the excellent race mare and producer Nellie 
Flag. The filly is a sister to the Spinaway Stakes 
winner Mar-Kell, appears to be inferior to her 
only on account of a malformed foot. 


Early Irish 


Thomas B. Cromwell, the length of whose con- 
nection with racing may be estimated from the 
fact that a horse named for him (Tom Cromwell, 
by Bramble) was foaled in 1893, has naturally 
had his run-ins with Registrar Fred J. E. Klees 
about getting names for horses. He solved a 
good many problems by using short names from 
the less frequently read books of the Bible. Last 
year he opened up a new field with the discovery 
of Ogma mac Eladan, a legendary Irish figure 
who invented an alphabet which, at first glance, 
suggests a picket fence wnich has been allowed to 
fall into ruin. When he, along with John 8S. Wig- 
gins and C. C. VanMeter, bought a Grand Slam 
colt from Mrs. J. L. Dodge, he named the young- 
ster Ogma, and the colt picked off the William 
Penn and James H. Connors Memorial Stakes. 
Last year the partnership, unable to get what 
they wanted at Saratoga, bought a half-brother to 
Ogma from Mrs. Dodge. Mr. Cromwell had, as it 
turned out, raised the price on himself, because he 
had previously advised Mrs. Dodge to hold the 
colt until Ogma could run, being convinced that 
he would show up well. 

Mr. VanMeter sold his interest in the colt to 
Trainer Bert Williams last fall, and later in the 
winter the trainer bought the interests of Mr. 
Cromwell and Mr. Wiggins on behalf of Mrs. 
Helen Miller. Meanwhile Mr. Cromwell had 
named the colt Ogham, this being the name of the 
alphabet invented by Ogma. (Mr. Klees may as 
well brace himself for the next one, as Ogma was 
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one of the Tuatha De Danann, a name which can 
hardly have been used before. ) 

Ogham, oblivious of all this, began a little bet- 
ter than his half-brother. He won his first two 
starts, at Oaklawn Park, and on April 20 came up 
for the Lafayette Stakes ($2,500 added, 2-year- 
olds, 412 furlongs) at Churchill Downs, a race in 
which Ogma, in 1942, had finished second to 
Menex. It proved hardly a contest, for Ogham 
(117), hustled out of the gate by Johnny Long- 
den, was in front after the first stride or two, 
drew out until he had a commanding lead, and 
then coasted to the finish, bearing out a little 
near the end but nevertheless winning by six 
lengths. A. B. Hancock’s Whirlabout (112), not 
a near relative of Whirlaway, ran quite well to be 
second, a length ahead of Sweetest Girl (114), a 
Jamestown filly owned by J. C. and S. H. Stone. 
Greentree Stable’s Mouse Hole (114) was fourth, 
followed by Play Hands (114), Darby Delilah 
(114), Letmenow (112), Black Swan (117), Ly- 
onstown (117), Alorter (115), Valdina Mintea 
(114), Ballury (114), and Chere Brandy (117). 
Time, :23!5, :47%5, :5445, track slow. Stakes 
division, $4,700, $500, $250, $100. 


Mentor { Blecksteck by Hanover—Mannie Himyar 
\ Meta by Oncndaga—Una 
WISE COUNSELLOR (Chestnut. 1921) 
Rustle { Russell by Eclus—Tillie Russell 
\ Lady Louise by lroquois—Tarantula 
.< | Sweep by Ben Brushk—Pink Domino 
Lovely Manners ) *Scurnoise by Verwood—L'Eau Qui Dort 
en Brush by Bramble—Roseville 
Broom Corn foe by Soe (No. 24 family) 
Mis. J. L. Dodge, breeder; Mrs. Helen Miller. owner; B. B. Williams, 
trainer. 


Ogham, foaled at Mrs. Dodge’s Hillside Farm, 
near Paris, Ky., on April 4, 1941, has now won all 
three of his starts and has earned $5,750. 

BLUETTE, raced unplaced, six foals. Winners, 
By Gum, Lambeth, Ogma (stakes, above), Ogham 
(stakes, above). A yearling brother to Ogham 


is now for sale at Mrs. Dodge’s farm. BROOM 
CorRN, winner, four foals. Winner, Cornstalk. 
Producers, Gilda Gray, Bluette (above). TENA- 


WHA, unraced, 12 foals. Winners, Nominee, Ten- 
akoe, Romp, Tender Heart, Highbrow (Florida 
Juvenile Stakes), Chinook, Broom Corn (pro- 
ducer, above), Protection, Sweep Clean (Cuba 
Grand National, Oriental Park Handicaps). The 
fourth dam, Kanawha, a winner and producer, 
was half-sister to Hindoo. 

The entire pedigree is odd, being made up of an 
unusual concentration of American lines, includ- 
ing such excellent performers as Iroquois and 
Tenny, which are not often seen in modern pedi- 
grees. 


Ocean Wave Looks Better 


For the last three years the top 3-year-old of 
the season has run in the Blue Grass Stakes 
($10,000 added, 3-year-olds, 14, miles) at Keene- 
land, though on only one of these occasions has 
the winner of the race gone on to take the richer 
race at Churchill Downs. But for the nineteenth 
renewal, on April 21, over the Churchill Downs 
oval, opinion was pretty general that the race 
was a contest which might provide a line on the 
Derby second, no more. Nevertheless, three of 
the most highly regarded Western candidates 
were among the six entries, Calumet Farm’s 
Ocean Wave, Dixiana’s Amber Light, and Brown 
Hotel Stable’s Seven Hearts. These, along with 
Valdina Sol, were in with 123 pounds, while the 
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non-stakes winners Crest and Dove Pie had 121 
each. 

Amber Light had beaten Ocean Wave a nose in 
the Louisiana Derby, while Seven Hearts had 
beaten him four lengths for the Arkansas Derby. 
But bettors made the Pilate colt the favorite, 
Ocean Wave second choice. It was the first time 
in nine starts this year that the Calumet racer 
had not been favored. 

Seven Hearts was fastest from the gate, but 
Amber Light was hard after him, though having 
somewhat the worst of matters on the first turn. 
When the field turned into the back stretch 
Seven Hearts was in front, but Amber Light went 
past inside and drew clear. Ocean Wave, mean- 
while, was racing steadily in third place under 
light restraint. Once straightened in the back 
stretch Seven Hearts made play for the leader, 
went up to his head. Amber Light accepted the 
challenge, and the two raced together for what 
seemed the fastest furlong of the race. It was 
too much for Seven Hearts; he began dropping 
back on the far turn and every horse in the field 
went past him. Amber Light drew clear rounding 
the turn, but Ocean Wave was closing ground as 
the two neared the stretch. 

Jockey Johnny Longden swung far out in the 
track with Amber Light in the stretch, and Wen- 
dell Eads, afraid to chance trouble by going inside 
him, went still farther out. Through the wide 
opening came Hal Price Headley’s Crest, and if 
he had been within pounds of the leaders might 
have been a factor. As it was, Ocean Wave set 
himself to the task of running the leader down 
without danger from the others. Coming to the 
furlong-pole he was up, and after fighting for a 
few strides Amber Light began losing ground. 
Ocean Wave drew out steadily, won by two and a 
half lengths. Amber Light, holding on fairly well, 
was five lengths in front of Crest, and Dove Pie 
was fourth. Valdina Sol and Seven Hearts fol- 
lowed in order. Time, :2335, :4825, 1:1325, 
1:39%5, 1:5345, track slow. Stakes division, 
$9,250, $2,000, $1,000, $500. 


{ Swynferd by John o° Gaunt—Canterbury Pilgrim 

Blandford | Blanche by White Eagle—Black Cherry 
“BLENHEIM II (Brown, 1927) 
Mal { Charles O'Malley by Desmond—Goody Two-Shoes 

alva | Wild Arum by Robert le Diable—Marliacea 
OCEAN WAVE (Chestnut colt, 1940) 
Petee-Wrack {**Wrack by Robert le Diable—Samphire 
etee-Wrac \ Marguerite by Celt—*Fairy Ray 

COLUMBIANA (Bay, 1933) 
{Man o° War by Fair Play—Mahubah 
| Summit by Ultimus—*Torpenhow (No. 8 family) 
Calumet Farm, breeder and owner; Ben A. Jones, trainer. 


Firetop 


Ocean Wave has started 18 times, won 11 races, 
finished second four times, earned $32,735. He 
won the ~agamore Stakes last year and was sec- 
ond in the Remsen Handicap. This year he won 
the Gulf Coast Stakes and Belle Grove Handicap 
at New Orleans. His time was four seconds over 
the track record for the distance; though the 
track was classified as ‘‘slow,” it had dried a good 
deal, was in fairly good condition. For pedigree 
particulars see THE BLOOD-HORSE of February 20, 
page 276. 


Pattern 


The ancient Clark Handicap ($2,500 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, 11;g miles), which has been run 
uninterruptedly at Churchill Downs just as long 
as the Kentucky Derby and Kentucky Oaks, came 
up for its sixty-ninth running on April 24. A very 
prominent handicap through the ‘twenties, when 
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it was never worth less than $10,000 to the win- 
ner, the Clark has dwindled considerably in im- 
portance in recent years, though Whirlaway made 
it the medium for his first victory last year. 

Bettors who relied on recent form made A. C. 
Ernst’s Aletern (114) an odds-on favorite, since 
he had beaten a slightly better field a week 
earlier in the Ben Ali Handicap at the same dis- 
tance. But the form of the race, it turned out 
later, was a chart 16 years old. In 1927 the odds- 
on favorite for the Clark was Boot to Boot, and 
Hal Price Headley beat him back to fifth place 
with the 4-year-old Helen’s Babe. This was re- 
peated with some exactness, since Aletern was 
run back to fifth place, and Mr. Headley scored 
again, this time with Anticlimax (112). Helen’s 
Babe was 75 to 10, Anticlimax was 74 to 10. 

Anticlimax, ridden by Carroll Bierman, took the 
track and raced clear of the field into the final 
furlong. There Greentree Stable’s Corydon (110) 
challenged with determination, but Anticlimax 
held on to win by a nose. Five lengths back was 
Mrs. Marie Evans’ aging, unsound Shot Put 
(109), with Mrs. Emil Denemark’s Three Clovers 
(104) fourth. Aletern and Ball Player (11212) 
were the others. Time, :2445, :50, 1:15%5, 1:40%5, 
1:47%, track slow. Stakes division, $2,135, $500, 
$250, $125. 


Ultimus Commando by Domino—Emma C. 
) Running Stream by Domino—*Dancing Water 
SUPREMUS (Bay, 1922) 
*Mandy { John o’ Gaunt by Isinglass—La Fleche 


Hamilton \ My Sweetheart by Galeazzo—Lady Chancellor 
ANTICLIMAX (Chestnut gelding, 1939) 


*Snob I | Prestige by Le Pompon—Orgueilleuse 
\ May Dora by *Isidor—Mai 
ANTISANA (Bay, 1933) 
*Musidora { Gainsborough by Bayardo—*Rosedrop 


\ Gay Laura by Beppo—Galeottia (No. 1 family) 
Sanford Stud, breeder; H. P. Headley, owner; Knox Osborne, trainer. 


Anticlimax was foaled April 24, 1939, at San- 
ford Stud Farms, in the Adirondack foothills at 
Amsterdam, N. Y. He was included, with his 
dam, in the Sanford dispersal at Saratoga in 1939, 
and Mr. Headley bought the mare and foal for 
$1,300. He already had a sentimental interest in 
the foal, for he had sold his sire, Supremus, to the 
Sanford Stud in 1936, through the Lexington Fall 
Sales. Anticlimax has started 27 times, won six 
races, finished second five times, third twice, and 
has earned $26,010. He did not win at two, but 
last year won the Diamond State Stakes, was 
second in the Arlington Park Victory Handicap, 
third in the American Derby. 

ANTISANA, unraced, two foals. Winner, Anti- 
climax (stakes, above). Her 1943 2-year-old, by 
Menow, has not been named. *MUSIDORA, un- 
raced, eight foals. Winner, La Joya. Producers, 
Sardinian, Blue Dora, Antisana (above). Gay 
LAURA, winner Wistow Hall Breeders Foal Plate, 
12 foals. Winners, Gay Crusader (Two Thousand 
Guineas, Derby, St. Leger, Newmarket Gold Cup, 
Wood Ditton Stakes, sire), Bergamotte (pro- 
ducer), Leonardo (Cosmopolitan Cup, Ellesmere 
Stakes, sire), Sea Rover (Welsh Derby), Convoy 
(Welsh Derby, Prince of Wales’, Hastings 
Stakes). Producers, Bernalda, *Musidora (above). 


« « »» 


Nothing New at Saratoga 


Saratoga’s president, George H. Bull, had what 
he called a “friendly little confevence” with city 
officials of Saratoga on April 22, said he could 
see no change in the situation, had little hope of 
conducting the Saratoga meeting at the home 
course this year. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


RHODE ISLAND 


Narragansett Park 


HE first half of the 24-day meeting at Narra- 

gansett Park was completed with the racing 
of last Saturday, and aside from some minor diffi- 
culties with the OPA, which everyone expects 
nowadays, was prospering well enough. Through 
the 12 days the pari-mutuel betting was $5,531,- 
007, for a daily average of $460,917. Last year at 
the corresponding period there had been 13 days 
of racing, because the track ran on Good Friday 
last year, was dark this season. The 1942 avy- 
erage, through the third Saturday, was $477,822, 
and the comparatively small drop seemed more a 
consequence of wet and cold weather last week 
than of any lack of interest or support. The turn- 
over on April 24 was $916,156, which was not only 
the highest of the meeting thus far, but was high- 
er than that for any day last spring. It must be 
remembered, however, that the nine-race card is 
now standard for Saturdays at Narragansett 
Park. 

The OPA was moving in its own inscrutable 
way. On April 24 it forbade taxicabs to go inside 
the main gates. They could go to the gates, but 
not in. As a matter of fact they went in any- 
way, but the OPA, having given its order, did not 
bother about executing it. On April 26 the local 
director of the OPA asked the track to close its 
parking lot, and asked police in Pawtucket to 
stop parking on adjacent streets. There was no 
particular claim that any regulations were being 
violated, nor any indication that the OPA felt up 
to the enforcement problem. 

The featured event on April 24 was the $2,500 
overnight Bristol Handicap, a six-furlong event 
for 3-year-olds and up. Robby Robertson, who 
was one of the group marooned in Florida during 
the winter, got his second win of the week with 
K. Dorko, 4-year-old Balko colt which apparently 
benefited by the rest. 


«« »» 


Army at Hialeah Park 


A branch of the Army Air Force moved into 
Hialeah Park April 26, under a lease which ex- 
pires next November 15. The racing strip itself 
and the flamingo-studded infield are not included. 
Sam H. McCormick, secretary-treasurer of the 
track, said that after November 15 the track 
could be prepared for a meeting if conditions per- 
mit. Of course no one thinks the Army will move 
out on expiration of the lease if it still needs the 
grounds, but apparently the lease is a temporary 
measure, the track serving as an emergency loca- 
tion while construction at the Thirty-sixth Street 
airport is completed. 


«« »» 


English Stakes Dates 


England's spring classic races will be run at 
Newmarket this year. The New Two Thousand 
Guineas will be on May 18, the New One Thou- 
sand Guineas on the following day. The New 
Oaks will come June 18, the New Derby on June 
19. Some of the regular Ascot fixtures will also 
be at Newmarket, the Coronation Cup and Queen 
Mary Stakes on June 18, the Coventry Stakes on 
June 19, the Gold Cup on July 7. 
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NeWs NOT 


By Brownie Leach 


OM YOUNG, track superintendent at Churchill 
Downs, sat in his office at the Louisville track 
last Saturday morning and chuckled to himself. 
never seen anything like it,’”’ he said, “Seven 
Hearts has got the newspaper boys going around 
in circles. Practically all of them last night 
thought the colt was out of the Derby. Some of 
them had written stories to that effect. This 
morning Seven Hearts leaves them all dizzy by 
working a mile in 1:42.” 

It wasn’t that Tom enjoyed seeing the news- 
papermen having troubles. In fact, he’s a friend 
of writers and eager to help them at all times. 
He was just enjoying the confusion. 

The case of Seven Hearts up to the time these 
lines are written (several hours before the run- 
ning of the Derby Tr ial) is indeed confusing. I 
watched the running of the $10,000 added Blue 
Grass Stakes from the path that leads from the 
Churchill Downs paddock to the track. As the 
field for the Keeneland feature race passed down 
that path on the way to the post, no fewer than 
four persons within my hearing pointed to Seven 
Hearts as he went by and commented, “that colt 
is about to break down. I doubt that he will finish 
this race.” 

Seven Hearts finished far up the race track. 
Few considered it probable that Seven Hearts 
would start in the Derby. In Owner J. Graham 
Brown's hotel that night there was considerable 
conversation about the X-rays which had been 
taken of the Grand Slam colt’s foot. The pic- 
tures definitely showed something was wrong, 
but just what was wrong no one seemed to know. 

The conversation went along for the next couple 
of days, and then came the workout of Saturday 
morning. When I left Louisville that night writers 
and trainers alike were going around in circles. 


Amber Light’s race in the Blue Grass Stakes 
was not discouraging to Trainer Jack Hodgins. 
The Dixiana trainer has engaged Bobby Robert- 
son to ride the son of Pilate and Red Sunset in 
the Derby. While he believes Count Fleet has 
pretty much of a lock on the Churchill Downs 
classic, Jack also is of the opinion that Amber 
Light’s race in the Blue Grass was not his best 
effort. In that opinion he has many supporters 
in those who watched Amber Light and Seven 
Hearts exchange the job of making the pace four 
times in the first six furlongs of the Blue Grass. 


Keene Daingerfield, Jr., who finished out last 
week as the country’s leading trainer by winning 
with the only two horses he had started up to 
that time, came up with a new Army story the 
other day at Louisville. A relative, recently in- 
ducted, had written Mrs. Daingerfield that he 
passed the examinations and that he had been 
given an excellent fit in his uniform with the ex- 
ception of his raincoat. “I wear a size 36 rain- 
coat and they issued me a size 46,” wrote the new 
soldier. “On my first day at Fort Knox it rained 
and I had to wear the oversize coat. After salut- 
ing and passing two officers, I heard one turn and 
say to the other, ‘Good Lord, they’re taking them 
now without hands or feet.’ ”’ 


The death of William J. (Butts) Kreis last week 


removed one of the most popular men connected 
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with racing. Kreis, who was 69, died from a heart 
attack in a Louisville restaurant while eating 
breakfast before going to the Churchill Downs 
track. He had been employed in the mutuel de- 
partment of many of America’s leading tracks 
during the last 30 years. 

Kreis had charge of the information window at 
practically all the tracks where he worked, and 
Mort Shaw once said, “Butts is the most valuable 
man connected with the mutuel department. He 
has saved the department more trouble and grief 
than any other man connected with the depart- 
ment.” 

Those who knew Kreis well recalled many inci- 
dents connected with his work at the information 
window. They all agreed they had never seen 
him upset or irked, regardless of the problem 
brought to his window. One employee of the mu- 
tuel department said, “I have seen him spend as 
much as an hour restoring a mutilated ticket only 
to find it was worthless. Not even that could up- 
set him, or bring anything but a smile from him.” 


All the negatives of horses taken by the late 
Henry Clay Ashby, who died several months ago, 
will soon become a part of the Keeneland library. 
Mr. Ashby had several times expressed the wish 
that his negatives go to the Keeneland library. 
They will be moved there this week and the col- 
lection will be indexed. 

Mr. Ashby’s career as a Turf photographer 
covered more than a quarter of a century, and 
during that time he photographed many outstand- 
ing horses. His activities were principally con- 
fined to the Midwest and Canadian tracks. After 
the reopening of California racing he had made 
several trips to the West Coast. A fire several 
years ago destroyed a number of his earlier nega- 
tives. 


Charles Nuckols, Jr., of Midway, Ky., who was 
a member of the enlisted reserve at the University 
of Kentucky, has been called into active service 
and is now stationed at Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Among those expecting to see the running of the 
Kentucky Derby this week is John H. Clark, of 
the U. S. Navy, former Turf writer of Lexington. 


William B. Worth and I reached another fork 
in the road this week when he left THE BLOOD- 
HORSE staff to enter the Army as a volunteer offi- 
cer candidate. Bill is well known to horsemen 
throughout the eastern half of the country. Our 
paths first crossed years ago when I was sports 
editor of the Lexington Leader, and he came to 
work in my department, reporting high school 
sports. We separated when I came to THE BLOOD- 
HorsE, and later he went to Virginia as managing 
editor of the Virginia Breeder, now the Eastern 
Breeder. In 1941 he returned to Lexington and 
joined the staff in this office. Mrs. Worth and 
their son, William Beckner Worth, Jr., will remain 
in Lexington. Bill will need an outsize in uni- 
forms; he stands about six feet six. 


« » » 


Colonel Johnson on Leave 


Col. Thomas J. Johnson, former chief of the Re- 
mount Division, more recently assigned to a mili- 
tary mission in Peru as an adviser in building up 
a remount program in that country, is now in the 
United States on leave. He has spent a few days 
being treated at the Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, is now visiting his daughter, Mrs. 
John R. Parker, at West Point, is expected at his 
Polohunt Farm near Versailles, Ky., about May 14. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE s 
Compiled by J. A. Estes. 
Year jWinner Won by Si 
Si y 
re Jockey Wt. Breeder Owner 
1876|Shirley, b. 4 = — 110 A. J. 
1877|Cloverbrook, ch. 4) - Barbee- 107;A. J. ierre Lorillard_} Wi 
Band Lote, 118 Mrs. Harriet Brown Charles _ Litltefiel Icha 
118 Charles A. J. Cassatt} Jol 
|W. Clay & Woodford___- 1s. § R, 
DP; 1, Previous lw Doy 
1912\Colonel Holloway, br. c.__ 5) |C. T ust Belmont V 
uttinger 108 P. Whitney______- Mrs. A. Barklie 
1917|Kalitan, b. c.__- 5 Rey Hindoo_______ Ev tT 5A J. 
1918|*War Cloud, | Ev, 116 Lawrence & Comstock. E. R. Bradley. act 
1918 Jack Hare. 117, J. B. Joel (Eng.)-... A. K. Macomber_§._. W. 
1919'/Sir Barton, ch. 4*Star 115|W. E. E. Appleg F. 
1920|Man o’ War, ch. Fair 126 J. E. Madden- ---\J. KL. H. | 
21/Broomspun, b. Broomstick P. Whitney________ H. P. 
1925'Coventry, blk. J. Merimee --------- 121 Keene & Cleveland B 
1925|Cc Cc. Kummer. F. Si 
1926 Display, b. h Fair Play J M: G. A. Coc hran. -!Will 
1927 Bostonian, bik. c._.________ Broomstick___..___ 126 W. J. W. J. Salmon T. J 
1928| Victorian. n Whisk Broom II... 126 H. P. P. Whitney..] 
1929 Dr. Freeland, ch. ¢c.___-__- 1*Light Brigade 126;H. P. Whitney._......./H. P Whitney... 
1930,Gailant Fox, b. Galen 126 W. J. W. J. Salmon___T. J 
1931 Mate. ch. c._ Prince Pal William Woodward_ Belair Stud ------- 
1932/Burgoo King, ch. c.________ Bubt 146/A. C. Bostwick A. C. Bos 
934 High — n*s ---- --|©. singer... 26 Mrs. 8. B 
1936 Bold G WH Belair Belair Stud 
1937\War Admiral. br. h Mano’ War... K ---126|M. L. M. L. Schwe Max 
be. h| Man Kurtsinger————— 126 S. D. Glen Riddle Geo 
126 Branncastle W. L. Brann..... J 
il Good G Aree 6 Calumet ‘ar 
= Preakness Stakes was first run $1,000 added; 
rei less Stakes was ed; from 190 2 of 
May 27, 1873, on the first day of added; from 1912 to 1916. $1.500° add. 
the Maryland fourth 1917, $5,000 added; 1918. $15,000 
ig at the old Pimlic added (two divisions, totaling $% ate Thi 
limits. of Balti now ine cor -porate 000); 1919 “and 1990. "$95,000 bred five Preakness winners “Buskin 
rf) altimore ne Kentucky 1921, $40,000 added: 1929-7 32. $5 Holid: B x mn "and 
limits of Baltimore. The Kent : 0 added; 1922-1932, $50,000 oliday, Broomspun, Bostonian, and 
augu- added; 1933-1936, $25,000 added; 1937 Victorian. A. J. Alex 
had been to date, $50,000 added. burn Stud), who — 
The Preakness was run annually Si i winners of the sImont. Stakes, is 
tn ; Size of Pields—Smallest, two start- of the Belmont Stakes, is 
ther Maryland recieg for 30 with ers, in 1883, 1884, 1889; largest, 18 credited with four Preakness win- ! 
1909. years starters in 1928. Largest number of 
ed _in Run in two nominations, 152, in 1917 
divisions in 1918, when a total of 26 , S, 152, in 1917. Owners—George L. (Prince George) d 
overnight entries were made. The 5 Lorillard owned _ five consecutive 
Maryland Jockey Club decided to pees In 52 runnings of the winners of the Preakness Stakes 
run the race in two divisions with reakness favorites have finished Duke of Magenta, Harold, "Grenada, B 
$15,000 added for each, although the first 28 times, second eight times, Saunterer, and Vanguard, and e: h u 
the race eritinal- rtest-priced winner, Vanguard, in — 
y. As it turned out, the Pimlico 1882, 1 to 7. Longest- -priced winner, 
track could have accommodated the Coventry, in 1925, $21.80 to $1. From Prez akt gy 
16 horses which finally went to the 1878 to 1885, eight consecutive years, dled his 0 n colt Refund, giving him K 
post in the two divisions, 10 in one favorite won. and on six occa- total winners." J. 
and six in the other. of the eight the winner was Healey tré 
a »dds-on. > las winners of the 
S 9. 114 miles: 1909 and 1910, In the table, s 
avail- »y the publicit > 
Added Value—From 1873 to 1889, pools. For the Maryland Joc ‘key “These 
are given in differences are principally in the n 
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MARYLAND'S "DERBY" SINCE 1873 


Trainer Second Third Favorite Odds. ‘Time Track Value ers 
rlin. JA. D. John Boulger______- $ 1,800, 7 
[Hugh G: iffney King \K. Amadeus-Scratch-*Saxon| 1,900) 5 
William Brown____- | 1,900) 8 
Jeter Walden______- Lucifer | 1,600) 4 
CIR. W. Col. Watson___._. Winner | 1,250) 3 
efie} Charles “Litltefield_. Wickham_ | 1,560, 4 
...W. Jennings______. Mahoney Raymond | 1,675) 4 
Walden_____- ‘Judge Murray _. Glendale__ Charley Dreux 1,185) 4 
C. Frisbee_______.|Fashion Plate_____- Fashion Plate...............| 20-1 | 1:894¢ f. | 2,625) 10 
The Nigger______. Winner (ent.) 1: f. 2.700); 7 
] D. Woodford____-_- Bwana Tumbo_____- 6 sl. 7 
_J. Whalen_ 1:5355 f. | 
S. aly- Brave Cunarder____. Defendum- Defendum 13% 6 
_.Frank De vers____-_. Half Rock____------ Runes__ 13.90 m. 6 
A. G. Weston______- Greenwood_________. Achievement ____- King | 14.90 
.\W. Hurley____..... |Al M. Dick... Boy 21.20 4 
W. B. 5.40 a sl. 0 
Jrg..|T. J. _June Miss Joy-St. 24.30 | 1: f. | 51,000) 12 
wk J. Healey General Thatcher__. 11.00 f. | 52,000) 13 
B. Gordon_____- Transmute___- -|Mad Play-- _.Mad Pk ay-Bracadale_______-- 26.20 | 1: h. 54,000) 15 
“William Duke_____- 45.60 | 12 f. | 50,000; 12 
— ..\J, Fitzsimmons_____ Crack Brigade____-- 2: 5 f. 
W. Healy__-_-_-- Twenty Grand_____- |Twenty Grand-Surf Board__-| 10.20 | 1:5 | 
snompaon....\Tick On............ Tick On-Gusto 8.50 | 1:5 | 9 
A. Smith_______- Discovery ........ Winner 2.90 | 25,175} 7 
— J. Fitzsimmons_____. Psychic Bid___ 3.90 | 23 | 25, '325| 8 
‘am§..George Flying | 2.70 1:5 45,600) 8 
E. Hi diet... 5.00 1: | 51,875); 9 
J. Schaefer_____- Gilded Johnstown-Gilded Kt. (ent.)_, 1%. 40 | | 53,710} 6 
Mioland_ 380 | 1:5 | 53,230! 9 
: BA. King Cole..--------|Our Boots.------- 4-30 | 1:5 49,365, 8 
A. Sun Again- Reque sted (dead heat)... Wither... 6-10 58,175 10 
7Ran as Ten Broeck colt. 
| column of trainers, during the earli- Derby, but in 1922 they fell on the meeting of 1873 they chose the name 


er years, the information for which same date. From then until 1932 the of Preakness Stakes for the race, in 


. must be taken largely from the Preakness was run first. In 1932 and commemoration of the first Dinner 
recollections of the older generation since the Preakness Stakes has fol- Party Stakes and its ae. Preak- 
i in- lowed the Derby. pose by R.A Alexander at 
rite che s 0 é 

3 M. J. C. brochure lists the following Woodlawn Vase has been presented = Sanford for $2,000. top price of the 
trainers: Survivor, W. Pryor; Tom  ‘@ the owner of the Preakness win- js¢g sale at Woodburn. He did not 
3 Ochiltree, R. W. Walden; Jacobus ner and is returned by him each suc- start until October of his 3-year-old 
; R. Dwyer; Knight of Ellerslie, T. B. a year to the owner . i season, when he won the Dinner 
Doswell: Buddhist, J. Rogers: Holi- Party Stakes, worth $18,500. The 

) day, J. Whalen. manent tro shy Pp following season he defeated the 
‘ PN) cracks Glenelg and Helmbold in the 
Hughes each rode three winners of Name—Milton H. Sanford had a 
the small New Jersey farm, which took 
1 its name from Preakness Creek, a 
—Cyl- tributary of the Passaic River. Mr. ran ac deaa- 

> Saunterer, and Layminster, in Penn- of Lexington and Bay Leaf, jin in he Ain 
sylvania;’ Jacobus, in New York; Which in the fall of 1870 won the first The = little 
Knight of Ellerslie, in Virginia; Te. 'Unning of the Dinner Party Stakes e 
. |} cumseh, Buskin, and Holiday, in New (now the Dixie Handicap) at, Pim- unfruitful wan 
> Jersey: The Bard, in Tennessee; ico. The colt's name, Preakness, Gdstroved in the fall of 1881 gant 
) Kalitan, in California; *War Cloud, Was taken from the estate of_ his of the violent temper he hi ie 

in Engiand; Cloverbrook, Dunbine, In 1872, when Gov. Oden He was 

: Refund, and Challedon, in’Maryland: Bowie. president of the Maryland with a bull neck and heavy quart “ 
’ the other 36 winners in Kentucky. Jockey Club, and other prominent very pee se, b t ; f thi fi nest 
Turfmen in Maryland made their tt, ut one of the finest 
> Dates—For many years the Preak- plans for a 3-year-old race to be the oe Oo Bod reconstruction period 

. ness was run after the Kentucky feature of the Baltimore’ spring ollowing the war. 
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POLL 


—By Our Readers 


Corrections on American Classics 


Editor, THE BLOOD-HORSE: 

I have read your interesting articles and also 
noted your charts on the Kentucky Derby, Preak- 
ness, and Belmont Stakes, and I believe your 
compilers have made a few mistakes on the 
breeders of the winners. Riley, Kentucky Derby 
winner of 1890, was bred by J. M. Clay and was 
registered under his name in the Turf, Field and 
Farm as being foaled on April 10, 1887. Also 
Lookout, winner of the Kentucky Derby 1893, 
was registered in the Turf, Field and Farm of 
August 22, 1890, by Capt. J. N. Littrell, who sold 
him as a yearling on May 5, 1891, to Cushing and 
Orth, and on this date also Scoggan Brothers 
purchased the dam of Lookout, Christina, for 
$850, she being then in foal to Troubadour, both 
sales being at Lexington, Ky. 

In the Preakness Stakes of 1873, I believe Capt. 
Thomas Bryan was the breeder of Survivor, giv- 
ing a half-share to J. M. Clay to train him, and 
the latter brought the colt East and sold him to 
John Chamberlain, New York City. Also, Clay 
and Woodford are the breeders of Buddhist, 1889 
Preakness winner, selling the colt to S. S. Brown 
as a yearling, also according to the records of the 
New York Jockey Club. Colonel Holloway, win- 
ner of the Preakness of 1912, was registered by 
Catesby Woodford, and Kalitan, 1917 winner, was 
registered by Lawrence and Comstock. Also the 
1924 winner, Nellie Morse, was registered by 
Keene and Cleveland. Also I think the owner of 
Knight of Ellerslie, 1884 winner of the Preakness, 
should be R. J. Hancock, Mr. Doswell being his 
agent when the horse was sold to Appleby and 
Johnson the same year. Also I have noted the 
name Charles Littlefield given as owner of Attila 
[Tecumseh, 1885 winner, sired by Attila, is 
meant], while you list W. Donohue as the owner. 
Also you list Mr. D. Swigert as breeder of Spring- 
bok, winner of Belmont Stakes 1874, while the 
colt was bred by A. J. Alexander of Kentucky. 

Also you state that the Belmont Stakes has 
never allowed geldings to run in the race, but if 
you check the records I believe you will find that 
geldings were eligible to run in the Belmont 
Stakes until 1920, being ineligible since by rules 
of The Jockey Club. ... Also I believe geldings 
were eligible in the Preakness from 1873 to 1918 
inclusive, then not eligible from 1919 to 1934 in- 
clusive, then eligible from 1935 to date. Will you 
let me know what your records show about geld- 
ings being eligible in Belmont Stakes and Preak- 
ness ? 

LEROY GEE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Editor’s note: To Mr. Gee for reports on his 
painstaking research, many thanks. In some 
cases his corrections have been verified by refer- 
ences to old Turf magazines. In others, where he 
apparently has obtained information from the 
files of The Jockey Club, they have been accepted 
without checking. We are making only two res- 
ervations in accepting Mr. Gee’s findings. In the 
tabular history of the Preakness Stakes, to be 
published later, Knight of Ellerslie will still be 
recorded as the property of T. W. Doswell; he was 
one of several good horses owned by Capt. R. J. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Hancock and raced, by arrangement, as the 
property of Major Doswell. Geldings remained 
eligible to the Preakness Stakes through 1920, ac- 
cording to Daily Racing Form’s chart of the 1920 
race. 

In another letter Mr. Gee inquires which jock- 
eys, winners of the Kentucky Derby, were Ne- 
groes. They were Oliver Lewis (Aristides, 1875), 
Will Walker (Baden-Baden, 1877), George Lewis 
(Fonso, 1880), Babe Hurd (Apollo, 1882), Isaac 
Murphy (Buchanan, 1884, Riley, 1890, and King- 
man, 1891), Erskine Henderson (Joe Cotton, 
1885), Isaac Lewis (Montrose, 1887), Alonzo 
Clayton (Azra, 1892), J. (Soup) Perkins (Halma, 
1895), Willie Simms (Ben Brush, 1896, and Plau- 
dit, 1898), Jimmy Winkfield (His Eminence, 
1901, and Alan-a-Dale, 1902). 


DISTRIBUTION BY CLASS 


HE statistics which follow show the distribu- 
tion of races and first monies in various 
classes of races at the ten-day Keeneland meeting 
held at Churchill Downs April 10-21. The man- 
agement of the non-profit Keeneland organization 
has sought deliberately to minimize the number 
of claiming races on its programs and has suc- 
ceeded to the extent that its proportion of races 
and money in this category, as compared with 
non-claiming, non-stakes events, is perhaps the 
lowest in the country. Owing to the large num- 
ber of 2-year-olds just coming into action the 
meeting has a relatively high proportion of 
maiden races. 
In the column of average first monies below 
the averages are figured to the nearest $10. 


KEENELAND (10 DAYS) 
At Churchill Downs 


Class Races % First Monies % Average 
$1,200 Claiming.__._..._.. 23 28.8 $13,800 19.3 S600 
1,250 Claiming 5 6.3 3.000 4.2 600 
1,400 Claiming- 1 1.3 Hoo O.8 600 
1,500 Claiming Sak 7 8.8 4,200 5.9 600 
1,750 Claiming sia 3 3.8 1,800 2.5 600 
2,000 Claiming 6.3 3,150 4.4 630 
2,500 Claiming_ 1.3 675 0.9 675 
Maiden Silck 11 13.8 7.850 11.0 710 
Allowances 18 225 13,500 18.9 
Overnight Handicaps 1.3 1,100 15 1,100 
Stakes 5 6.3 21,650 30.4 1.330 
x0 $71,325 $ S90 

Claiming Races —_- 45 56.3 27,225 38.2 605 
Non-claiming—Non-stakes 30 37.5 22,450 31.5 748 
Included in the maiden races is one race for 3-year-old maidens; the re- 
mainder were for 2-year-olds, including two races for fillies. One of the 
$2,000 claiming races was for maidens, The Thoroughbred Club Purse (for 


maidens at time of closing) is included among the maiden races, 

Filly races: 4 (5%) 

In the condition book, published about two 
weeks before the meeting opened, 33 (41.3 per 
cent) of the races, excluding substitutes, were 
claiming affairs. 

The comparison of the four meetings now ac- 
counted for in this series of statistics is recapitu- 
lated below: 


Claiming Non-Claiming 
Average Average 
Ist Ist 

Races Money Money Races Money Money 

Fair Grounds, 89 days__69.9% 53.3% $550 30.1% 46.7% $1,120 
Oaklawn Park, 30 days.82.5% 75.7% 540 17.5% 24.3% 
Bay Meadows, 25 days__94.0% 91.90 620 8.06, 8.1% 
Keeneland, 10 days_---56.3% 38.2% 605 1,200 

«« »» 


JOCKEY Sidney O'Neill broke his left leg at Pim- 
lico April 21 When he fell with Circus in the 
steeplechase. 
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NEW YORK 


Jamaica 


AST week’s racing at Jamaica was satisfac- 

tory enough on a basis of quality, but even 
among writers hardened to New York’s vaulting 
ari-mutuel totals a good deal of attention went 
to the betting. The track actually broke only one 
American record, but it broke all its own, and 
indicated even more tremendous turnovers during 
the coming season. During the week the track 
had two million-dollar off days, and on Saturday 
for the first time registered a total of more than 
$2,000,000. The exact total was $2,162,046, which 
is but $14,025 below the all-time high record set 
at Belmont Park last Memorial Day. These two 
occasions, and the Kentucky Devby day of 1926, 
are the only three times when pari-mutuel bet- 
ting has gone past the second million. For the 
week the pari-mutuel average was $1,202,414; for 
the first 15 days of the 27-day meeting it is $1,- 
159,396. The American record broken Saturday 
was that for the daily double pool, which ran to 
$97,524. 

The racing of the third Saturday, April 24, was 
featured by the Excelsior Handicap, in which 
Louisiana Farm’s Riverland ran an excellent race 
under top weight and won easily. As on the pre- 
vious Saturday the track offered a very good 
supporting card, with only two claiming races on 
the program. 

The principal event among the overnight races 
was an overnight handicap at six furlongs for a 
$3,000 purse. This was won, as expected, by Mrs. 
Tilyou Christopher’s Doublrab, which got up 
under his 126 pounds to win by more than a 
length in the good time of 1:11%5. Overdrawn, 
Requested, Mettlesome, Colchis, and Parasang, 
all high-class sprinters, finished as named. 

An allowance race for Class C horses drew a 
field of nine, and went rather easily to William 
Ziegler, Jr.’s Breezing Home, an Espino colt 
which gave good promise last year when he beat 
Devil's Thumb for the Flash Stakes, but did not 
subsequently race to that form, not winning again 
until the April 24 race. There was also a five- 
furlong race for 2-year-olds, and this was taken 
smartly by Joe W. Brown’s Ravenala, a Cold- 
stream colt which raced very well at the Fair 
Grounds last winter, and now has five victories 
to show for six starts. A maiden race for 3-year- 
olds and up drew nine starters, the winner being 
Walter M. Jeffords’ home-bred Cincus, by Boat- 
swain. 


Riverland at His Best 


When the Excelsior Handicap ($10,000 added, 
3-year-olds and up, 114g miles) was run in 1942, 
Riverland was a maiden 4-year-old running in 
races of the $2,000 claiming sort. It was not until 
August that he won at all. Shortly after this he 
was sold to H. A. Clark’s Tower Stable. The 
stable changed its name to Louisiana Farm, and 
Riverland changed his habits. He ran his earn- 
ings for the year to $56,675, winning five stakes, 
including the Westchester and Riggs Handicaps, 
and when the Excelsior came up this year on 
April 24 he was top weight of the field with 124 
pounds, conceding weight to such horses as Mio- 
land (121), Apache (122), and R. A. Coward's 
Marriage (121), principal handicap winner of the 
winter season. Barring Whirlaway and Alsab it 


is difficult to see what can handle him at level 
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weights, and he has beaten both of them in handi- 
caps. 

Jockey Steve Brooks had the Coldstream geld- 
ing closer up than usual in the Excelsior, going 
third behind Marriage and J. B. Partridge’s 
Minee-Mo (108). After a quarter-mile Minee-Mo 
went up to take the lead, Riverland continuing in 
third place, but as the field went to the far turn 
Riverland moved up with fine speed, swung to the 
outside and ran down the leaders easily, drawing 
steadily out to win by five lengths. Minee-Mo 
kept second place, about two lengths ahead of 
Marriage, and A. J. Sackett’s Tola Rose (117) 
ran in fourth place throughout. In order fol- 
lowed Devil Diver (115), Boysy (114), Scotland 
Light (110), Apache, *Paperboy (103), Mioland, 
and *Don Bingo (111). Time, :24%, :4815, 
1:13, 1:38, 1:44%5, track fast. Stakes division, 
$9,300, $2,000, $1,000, $500. 


{ *Teddy by Ajax—Rondeau 


*Bull Dog 
| Plucky Liege by Spearmint—Concertina 
COLDSTREAM (Bay, 1933) 
Nimble Hoof / Sweep by Ben Brush—Pink Domino 


\ Camilla S. by Ormondale—Dolly Higgins 
* { Mount William by General Symons—Prized 
*Mount Beacon | Soldier's Breeze by Beppo—Ether 
EDITH A. (Bay, 1930) . 
{ *Atheling 11 by Desmond—Wood Daisy 
For Kenge | Roselawn by Orsini—*Castle Hill (No. 1 family) 


Howard Wells, breeder; Louisiana Farm, owner; Moody Jolley, trainer. 


From 33 starts, Riverland has won 15 (he fin- 
ished first in two other races, including the Con- 
tinental Handicap, but was disqualified), finished 
second six times, thiru five times, and has earned 
$78,520. His wins include a dead heat with 
Apache in an overnight six-furlong handicap 
April 17. 

EDITH A., winner 10 claiming races at prices up 
to $3,250, four foals. Winners, Sally T., Riverland 
(stakes, above), Ginger W., and the 2-year-old 
Black Swan. FOR KEEPS, placed, 14 foals. Win- 
ners, Rhubarb, General Keeps, Catherine Fox 
(dam of the stakes winner Equifox), Edith A. 
(producer, above), Mount Lookout, Mount Echo, 
Rocky Road, Hi-Fella. Producer, Inspiration. 
ROSELAWN, unraced, seven foals. Winners, West- 
wood (sire), Woodrose (producer), Shady Nook 
(producer), Melachrino (stakes). Producer, For 
Keeps, above. 


Aqueduct Stakes 


The summer meeting at Aqueduct will have 
this year, as it had last, nine stakes events with 
endowments totaling $92,500. Three are for 2- 
year-olds, three for 3-year-olds, three for 3-year- 
olds and up. Topping the list are the $30,000 
Brooklyn Handicap and the $25,000 Dwyer 
Stakes. The Carter Handicap has a $7,500 purse, 
and the other six stakes each have $5,000 added. 
Nominations close May 15, a month later than 


they were closed last season. The list: 

June 7 Queens County Handic: ap, $5,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1 1-16 miles. 

June 9 Shevlin Stakes, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds, 1 1-16 


miles. 


June 12 Carter Handicap, $7,500 added, 3-year-olds and 
up, seven furlongs. 

June 16 Astoria Stakes, $5,000 added, 2-year-old fillies, 
5'5 furlongs. 

June 19 Dwyer Stakes, $25,000 added, 3-year-olds, 114 


miles. 
Tremont Stakes, $5,000 added, 
and geldings, 5!» furlongs. 
Gazelle Stakes, $5,000 added, 
1 1-16 miles. 

Brooklyn Handicap, $30,000 added, 
and up, 114 miles. 
Great American Stakes, 
olds, six furlongs. 


2-year- -old colts 
June 23 3-year-old fillies, 
June 26 3-year-olds 


$5,000 added, 2-year- 
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MARYLAND 


Pimlico 


FTER its extra five days, added at the be- 

ginning of the meeting on behalf of the Na- 
tional War Fund, the Maryland Jockey Club was 
able to announce that $79,251 had been raised for 
this purpose. It represented considerably more 
than Pimlico could contribute last year, indicated 
a good volume of business. No stakes were run 
during the charity meeting, though on one oc- 
casion, April 19, purses observed a $1,100 mini- 
mum, and there was a considerable sprinkling of 
races with purses running up to $1,500. 

The regular Pimlico meeting began April 22. 
There was no stakes event on opening day, the 
track’s stakes-a-day program being a war casu- 
alty, and on April 23 the feature was a steeple- 
chase for maidens at time of closing. The first 
flat race stakes of the Maryland season came on 
the first Saturday, April 24, when the Baltimore 
Spring Handicap was run. The winner was Mrs. 
Sidney Zell’s Unchallenged, a son of the Mary- 
land stallion *Challenger II, but bred by Idle 
Hour Stock Farm. The rest of the card was made 
up of claiming events except for a steeplechase 
and a maiden 2-year-old event. The latter was 
won by Mrs. Louise Viau’s Tinchel, a home-bred 
son of Tintagel. 

The current week sees the running of two 
stakes. First is the Gittings Handicap, on April 
27, and the other is one of Pimlico’s principal 
spring races, the $20,000 added Dixie Handicap, 
which is to be run May 1. This is a change in 
the traditional order at Pimlico, where the Pim- 
lico Oaks is usually run on the day of the Ken- 
tucky Derby, with the Dixie coming on the 
Wednesday before the Preakness. This year these 
two fixtures have been reversed in position. 


Maiden Steeplechase 


The first steeplechase stakes of the season 
was the Pimlico Spring Maiden Steeplechase 
($2,000 added, 4-year-olds and up, maidens at 
time of closing, two miles) at Pimlico April 22, 
this being one of a series of races shared with 
Belmont Park and, in other years, Delaware Park. 
The winner was Brookmeade Stable’s Delhi Dan 
(150), which was making his second start over 
jumps. He won by four lengths from Richard K. 
Mellon’s *Replica II (150), with G. H. Bostwick’s 
Bridlespur (143) in third place. William G. 
Jones’ Bank Note (152) was fourth, followed by 
Bill Coffman (149), Trace On (139), and Dedham 
(152). Time, 4:19%5, track heavy. Stakes divi- 
sion, $2,100, $800, $400, $200. 


{ Le Sancy by Atlantic—Gem of Gems 


cx Vote \ Golden Rod by Bend Or—Penance 
“DAN IV (Chestnut, 1918) 
Deihadarra { Chatillon by Master Kildare—Court 


| DaKissula by Silver—Dinna Forget 

{ Royal Dream by Persimmon—Rousseau’s Dream 
Con Gautois | Confiserie by Le Basillic—Confiture 
CLIFTONS BELLE (Brown or black, 1931) 
Delilah { Dethi by Ben Brush—Veva 
\ Half Mask by Hurst Park—Domino Noire (No. 8) 

L. M. Allen. breeder: Brookmeade Stable, owner; A. White, trainer. 


Delhi Dan won his first three starts, at Charles 
Town, at two: has won but one flat race since, 
and was running to be claimed for $900 on the 
minor Maryland circuit last year. He has started 
30 times, won five races, finished second four 
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times, third eight times, and has earned $3,865. 

CLIFTONS BELLE, unraced, three foals. Winners, 
Delhi Dan (stakes, above), Chronos. DELILAH, 
unraced, 11 foals. Winner, Noirette. Producer, 
Cliftons Belle (above). HALF MASK, unraced, 12 
foals. Winners, Chief Clerk, Uncle Hood (Mon- 
tauk, Greenfield Stakes), Jeanne Wachs (pro- 
ducer), Sun Mask, Zina, Half Saint, Fire Mask, 
Kaimask. Producer, Delilah (above). 


Front Runner 


The Baltimore Spring Handicap ($2,500 added, 
3-year-olds and up, six furlongs) at Pimlico April 
24 found Mrs. Sidney Zell's Unchallenged (3, 
110) pitted against five older horses, with some- 
thing the worst of the weights according to the 
scale. Nevertheless the 3-year-old was a strong 
favorite, and with some reason. In only one race 
this season has he failed to be in front at some 
stage, and in his two previous races he had led 
at every post, indicating sprinting ability of 
rather good caliber. 

Unchallenged, ridden by Jockey Porter Roberts, 
ran exactly as his backers expected. He broke in 
front, and for five of the six furlongs ran well 
clear of the field. In the last furlong Preston M. 
Burch’s Cassis (118) closed with a rush and Un- 
challenged had to be hard ridden to hold his ad- 
vantage. He won, however, by a full length, with 
Cassis six lengths ahead of last season's good 
sprinter Cape Cod (117), owned by G. C. Greer. 
J. W. Y. Martin’s Abrasion (1081'.) was an in- 
different fourth, followed by Rascal (110) and 


Pony Ballet (110). Time, :22%5, :46, 1:1145, 
track fast. Stakes division, $2,460, $500, $250, 
$100. 

Swynford { dctn o° Gaunt by Isinglass—La Fleche 


| Canterbury Pilgrim by Tristan—Pilgrimage 
“CHALLENGER II (Bay, 1927) 
Sword Play { Great Sport by Gallinule—Gondolette 
| Flash of Steel by Royal Realm—Flaminy Vixen 
UNCHALLENGED (Chestnut colt. 1940) 
Bubbling Over / North Star Il by Sunstar—Angelic 
\ Beaming Beauty by Sweep—Bellisario 
AIREGLA (Chestnut, 1935) 
{ John P. Grier by Whisk Broom 1|—Wonder 
| Jyntee by Fair Play—Job Lot (No. 22 family) 
Idle Hour Stock Farm. breeder; Mrs. Sidney Zell. owner; C. Reynolds, 
trainer. 


Algeria 


Unchallenged has started 15 times, won five 
races, finished three times second, once third, and 
has earned $6,750. 

AIREGLA, winner six races at two, two foals. 
Winner, Unchallenged (stakes, above). ALGERIA, 
winner, four foals. Winners, Airegla (producer, 
above), Bad Cold, More Than Few. JYNTEE, raced 
eight seasons, winner 17 races, co-holder of Sara- 
toga’s track record for six furlongs, 1:10%5, 
three foals. Winners, Memories Dear, Johnny, Al- 
geria (producer, above). All her foals were by 
John P. Grier. 


« « »» 


443 Guesses 


From 443 Derby selections released this week 
by Churchill Downs, Count Fleet had a clear ma- 
jority, 319. Ocean Wave had 35 backers, Blue 
Swords 26, Slide Rule 21, Seven Hearts 20, Amber 
Light five, Bossuet four, Burnt Cork three, Sun- 
cap and Pops Pick two each, No Wrinkles, Noon- 
day Sun, Gold Shower, Vincentive, Through 
Bound, and Littletown one each. Guesses on the 
time of the race varied from 2:01 to 2:10!5. 
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STUD NEWS 


The Beasel's Record 


ECORDS of gestation periods among Thor- 

oughbred broodmares are not available to the 
extent that one can say which was the longest. 
But from Lt. Walter P. Chrysler’s North Wales 
Stud, Warrenton, Va., comes the report of a mare 
which gave birth to a normal foal after carrying 
it for 406 days. This is the longest gestation 
period which has come to the attention of THE 
BLOOD-HORSE. 

The foal is a bay colt, born April 22, by Sun 
Teddy out of the good stakes-winning mare The 
Beasel, by Sunspot out of *Antipodes, by Roi 
Herode. It is, according to resident veterinarian 
Dr. William Caslick, “large but apparently nor- 
mal in every other respect.” 

The Beasel was bred to Sun Teddy at Calumet 
Farm, Lexington, March 11, 1942. That she had 
only one service was established by a careful 
checking of the records at the Calumet Farm of- 
fice by Mrs. Margaret Glass. At the sale of Col. 
Phil T. Chinn’s horses on April 24, 1942, The 
Beasel and her filly foal by Sun Teddy were sold 
to North Wales for $1,500. At the Virginia nurs- 
ery her “due date” was marked up as February 
11, 1943. On April 22—-two months and 11 days 
overdue—she foaled a bay colt. The gestation 
period was 406 days. Last year, Dr. Caslick com- 
mented, by way of comparison, ‘‘we had at North 
Wales 29 foals whose average gestation period 
was 336 days.” 

This record, if it is a record, is only slightly 
longer than that of Equipoise’s dam, Swinging, 
which on June 2, 1936, dropped an undersized 
filly which she had carried 401 days. 

A still unpublished study, made recently by THE 
BLOOD-HORSE, of 719 gestation periods, with twins, 
slips, and other abnormalities eliminated, showed 
an average of 343.7 days for 346 colts and 342.1 
days for 373 fillies. (Several studies have shown 
a slightly longer period for colts than for fillies.) 


Telephone Breeder 


A. F. Wall, president of the Wall Colmoney 
Company, of Detroit, is a comparative newcomer 
to racing. Last fall he scored his first stakes 
victory when Bonnie Andrew won the Douglas 
Park Handicap at Churchill Downs. 

Mr. Wall is a good friend of Douglas M. Davis, 
owner of High Hope Farm at Lexington. A few 
weeks ago Mr. Davis decided that Mr. Wall 
“ought to own some broodmares, so I called him 
up on the telephone and sold him two.” The two 
mares were Sweet Polly, by *Polymelian, and 
Pantica, by Fair Play, both in foal to High 
Strung, which stands at High Hope. They had 
belonged to Mr. Davis’ son, Doug, Jr., former pres- 
ident of the Young Horseman's Club, now in the 
armed services along with most of the other mem- 
bers of that organization. 

Sweet Polly later foaled a good colt by High 
Strung, and early this week Mr. Wall came down 
from Detroit to have a look at the new arrival. 

Another of the breeders who board their horses 
with Mr. Davis is Mrs. Hazel Newcomb, of Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Newcomb had asked Mr. Davis to 
sell for her the good stakes-winning mare Coe- 
quel, by *Cotlogomor, in foal to the Davis stal- 
lion *Haleyon Gift. Mr. Wall was sitting in the 
office at High Hope on April 26 when Mr. Davis 
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received a phone call from the office of THE 
BLoop-HoRSE with regard to the mare. When he 
hung up the receiver, Mr. Wall bought Coequel. 
Ten minutes later Samuel D. Riddle and his man- 
ager, Harrie B. Scott, arrived at High Hope to 
have a look at the same mare. Mr. Wall, not in- 
terested in selling, promptly engaged a season to 
Mr. Riddle’s War Admiral, 


«« »» 


lrish Grand National 


A brief Associated Press dispatch bears the in- 
formation that on Easter Monday, April 26, Miss 
Dorothy Paget’s Golden Jack, held at 5 to 2, won 
the Irish Grand National Steeplechase at Fairy- 
house, with the favorite, Prince Regent, in second 
place. 

The Irish Grand National, with £1,000 added, at 
a distance of 31. miles, is perhaps as near an ap- 
proximation of the discontinued English Grand 
Nationai as will be seen this year. The horses 
which competed are the ones which, in all proba- 
bility, would have been the favorites in the Grand 
National at Aintree if it had been run this year. 
James V. Rank’s Prince Regent, winner of the 
Hospitals’ Steeplechase and other top races during 
recent months, had established himself as so far 
superior to his best competition that he had be- 
come a problem to handicappers, much as Whirl- 
away, at his top form, in this country. He was 
almost automatically assigned top weight of 175 
pounds (the prescribed limit) in his races, and 
nothing appeared able to beat him with a con- 
cession of less than two stone (28 pounds) . 

Miss Dorothy Paget, cousin of Lt. Col. John 
Hay Whitney and Lt. Col. C. V. Whitney, has 
been a most enthusiastic purchaser of likely 
steeplechasing material, and Golden Jack is 
among the best she has owned. He is by Gold- 
court out of Jacaru, by Jackdaw—first-class 
“jumping blood.” 

The Fairyhouse meeting was run under re- 
strictions which will sound familiar to American 
readers—no special trains or busses, no taxis, no 
special conveyances for track staff or horses. 


«« »» 


General Patton, Steeplechaser 


When Mrs. John Knight Waters received a 
trophy from the Maryland Jockey Club at Pimlico 
in honor of her husband and the occasion, Johnny 
Waters Day for war relief, she commented that 
it was merely “a 30-year-old habit of her family.” 
What Mrs. Waters meant was that over 30 years 
ago her father, now Lieutenant General George S. 
Patton, Jr., used to ride in steeplechase races at 
Pimlico and had won sever2i trophies for his 
more notable victories. ‘I remember those plates 
very well,”’ she commented, “because when I was 
a good little girl my father used to let me eat ice 
cream off them.’”’ Today Mrs. Waters’ father is 
distinguished as the head of the American forces 
in North Africa under General Eisenhower and 
her husband, Lieutenant Colonel Waters, is a pris- 
oner in Germany. In February, Eisenhower paid 
the finest tribute ever to this soldier when he 
prayed that he be permitted to do his duty “as 
well as Johnny Waters did his.’’ Incidentally, one 
of General Patton’s riding competitors in those 
steeplechase races at Pimlico 30 years ago was 
Billy Mitchell, the general of a decade ago who 
predicted that air power would be the deciding 
factor in the next world war. 
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ILLINOIS 


Sportsman's Park 


HE Illinois season, advanced a week by a six- 

day charity meeting tacked on ahead of the 
regular spring session at Spoitsman’s Park, 
opened April 24, with a crowd of about 15,000 
out for the day’s sport. Last year a six-day 
charity meeting at Sportsman’s Park raised about 
$135,000, and observers thought, from the way 
the current meeting began, that this figure might 
be excceded. The money goes to local charities 
through a program sponsored by the Chicago 
Tribune, one of racing’s chief enemies. The pro- 
gram was formerly supported by special athletic 
events in other fields, which during the war have 
proved unable to raise sufficient funds. 

The principal race on opening day was a $1,500 
overnight handicap at 114g miles. The winner 
was Mrs. A. M. Creech’s Texas-bred Valdina 
Groom, by Osculator, which led nearly all the 
way to win by two lengths. An allowance race 
at seven furlongs was won by Donna Ray Stable’s 
Marion Collins, by Neddie. The other six events 
were under claiming conditions. 


Lincoln Fields Stakes 


Stakes blanks for the stakes to be run at the 
Lincoln Fields meeting this summer were put into 
the mails last week. The program represents a 
duplication of that of 1942 plus the addition of 
the Steger Handicap, which was not run last year. 
Each of the six events has a $5,000 endowment. 

The Steger Handicap has a short and rather 
disconnected history. It was inaugurated in 1926 
as a one-mile event, and was run under that con- 
dition until 1931. Then it was discontinued, did 
not reappear until 1937, when it was run at seven 
furlongs. After 1941 it was dropped again, and 
this year it has been cut to 61% furlongs. Princi- 
pal reason for the change is that Lincoln Fields 
will not be using its own track, a 114,-niile oval 
with a mile chute, but the Hawthorne strip, which 
has a 6'5-furlong chute but could not handle a 
seven-furlong race without starting it on a turn 

Entries to the stakes close Wednesday, May 5. 
The list: 


May 22 Crete Handicap. $5,000 added, 3-year-olds and 
up, six furlongs. 

May 29 Joliet Stakes, $5,000 added, 2-year-olds, five 
furlongs. 

May 31 Francis S. Peabody Memorial Handicap, $5,000 
added, 3-year-olds and up, 1 1-16 miles. 

June 5 Steger Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds and 
up, 6'» furlongs. 

Junel12 La Salle Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, 1 3-16 miles. 

June 19 Lincoln Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds and 


up, 1', miles. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bay Meadows 


AVING been left to itself for a few weeks, the 

meeting at Bay Meadows is doing extremely 
well. The first uncertain week of the second 
meeting had a pari-mutuel average of $193,624. 
The second, with things a bit better adjusted, ran 
to $200,611. The third week, which ended with 
the racing of April 24, began far better than any 
of the others, and though complete figures are not 
in, the first three days averaged above $200,000, 
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and with the Saturday included will approximate 
$230,000 or more. 

There was a little trouble over the parking lot, 
but it was a refreshing sort. Usually somebody 
wants it shut. This time W. D. Soule, city man- 
ager of San Mateo, wanted the track to open its 
parking lot. Manager Soule said the parking in 
the streets around Bay Meadows raised a con- 
siderable traffic problem, that people’s lawns got 
driven on, and that he didn’t think the Fire De- 
partment could answer alarms in some areas, 
Whereupon Commissioner Jerry Giesler, who has 
been suspiciously amenable to suggestions of all 
sorts this year, ordered the track to open its park- 
ing lot to cars with A stickers. 

The track has announced contributions of 
$57,000 to various charities during its first meet- 
ing ($10,000 each to three Naval hospitals, $27,000 
to the California Turf Foundation), and a second 
period of charity racing, from May 3 through May 
7, is planned for the current meeting, which 
closes May 8. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


Greentree Stable has sold the 4-year-old Trade 
Last, by Questionnaire, to Mrs. Jake Lowenstein. 

It is reported from California that the Agua 
Caliente track, which is to open May 16, may run 
on a Saturday and Sunday schedule, instead of 
the Sunday-only program of the past year. 

Racing Star, “the truthful racing paper,” picks 
Ocean Wave to win the Kentucky Derby, con- 
cedes that Count Fleet “hardly can be placed 
lower than second.” 

John M. Hutchins, of Chicago, has purchased 
Wishbone, 4-year-old son of The Porter—Tiens, 
by Pennant, from Calumet Farm. Monte Weil, 
who already has several of Mr. Hutchins’ horses in 
his care, will take charge of Wishbone. 

Donitas First, the first foal of Donita M. (Na- 
tional Stallion, Demoiselle, Astoria Stakes of 
1938), won her first start, at Jamaica April 19. 
A daughter of Reaping Reward, she was bred by 
Henry Lustig, races for his Longchamps Farm. 

Major Edmund Horgan, of Delaplane, Va., 
stopped at Lexington April 27 to visit horse 
farms and have a look at a few favorite stallions, 
moved on to New Orleans, where he will be sta- 
tioned at the La Garde General Hospital. 

John P. Bowditch, connected formerly with 
Delaware Park, has been made steward repre- 
senting the Massachusetts State Racing Commis- 
sion at Suffolk Downs. He succeeds the late 
Frank J. Bryan. 

Though it has been generally considered that 
the track at Pascoag, R. I., would be unable to op- 
erate this year, it has been granted dates for a 
32Z-day meeting opening May 29 and closing July 
15, and for a 42-day meeting opening September 
27 and running through November 13. 

Hyman Friedberg’s good mare Montsin, by Or- 
mont, has been retired from racing and will be 
bred to Bolo, which stands at the Friedberg farm 
near Louisville. Montsin, a stakes winner in 
several seasons, won 22 races and $42,880 in her 
six years on the Turf. 

An article by Howard Barry in the Chicago 
Tribune compliments the members of the Illinois 
Racing Board because they ‘conduct their hear- 
ings in an atmosphere of orderly legal procedure 
and when they've reached their conclusions they 
not only tell the public what they’ve done but also 
why it seemed the best thing to do.” 
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FOALS OF 1943 


ROM Calumet Farm comes a report of the 

foaling of a bay colt by Bull Lea out of the 
Hyperion mare *Quittance. Warren Wright pur- 
chased *Quittance as a 3-year-old from Lord 
Derby in the summer of 1941 for 2,700 guineas 
(about $11,475), and bred her in 1942 for the first 
time to the home stallion Bull Lea. She will be 
bred to *Blenheim II this year. Owena, dam of 
the good stakes and handicap horse Burning Star, 
dropped a bay filly by *Bull Dog at Coldstream 
Farm on April 18. 

The death of A. A. Baroni’s good race mare 
Ann O’Ruley has already been reported in detail 
in THE BLooD-HORSE of March 27, page 457. An- 
other stakes mare has foaled at Gaffers Ranch 
since then, Mrs. W. C. Gaffers’ Valley Lass. She 
had a brown filly by Top Row on March 18 and 
will be returned to the same sire. At A. C. Ernst’s 
farm, Lexington, the stakes winners Laughing 
Queen and Mary Terry had foals. Lilac Day, 
daughter of the Coaching Club Oaks winner Sweet 
Verbena, foaled a bay filly, a half-sister to the 
stakes winner Alquest, by Omaha. She will be 
returned to Alquest’s sire, Questionnaire. 

The report from Stoner Creek Farm includes a 
brown colt by Andy K. out of the 20-year-old 
mare Watch Me, owned by Norris Royden. This 
is a half-brother to the stakes winner Watch Him, 
which raced for Mrs. Hertz. He is in the first 
crop of foals by Andy K., Millsdale Stable’s young 
Jack High stallion which stands at Blue Grass 
Heights Farm. 

At Brookmeade Farm Omayya, dam of Pom- 
ayya, foaled a bay colt by Okapi, and Mettle- 
some’s dam, Chicotta, foaled a bay colt by Good 
Goods. 


Brookmeade Farm, Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane, 
Upperville, Va. 

Chicotta, by *Chicle: B. c. by Good Goods, March 6. 
Mare to Blue Larkspur. 

Grand Flame, by Grand Time: B. f. by Psychic Bid, 
April 1. Mare to War Admiral. 

Handcuff, by Whichone: B. c. by *Pharamond II, March 
31. Mare to Menow. 
Harlem Belle, by The Porter: B. f. by 
March 2. Mare to Pompey. 
Katydid, by Display: B. c. by 
Mare to Good Goods. 

Light Brocade, by The Porter: Ch. c. by Psychic Bid, 
March 28. Mare to Pilate. 

Omayya, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. c. by Okapi, March 6. 
Mare to Pompey. 

Polly Hundred, by *Polvmelian: Ch. f. by Psychic Bid, 
April 16. Mare to Psychic Bid. 

Sten Easy, by Gallant Fox: Ch. f. by Okapi, March 8. 
Mare to Psychic Bid. 

Swing Time, by *Royal Minstrel: Ch. f. by Good Goods, 
March 8 Mare to *Challenger IT. 

The Damsel. by Flag Pole: Ch. f. by Agrarian, April 6. 
Mare to Okapi. 

Willet, by Dunlin: Ch. ¢. by Okapi, April 14. 
Okapi. 

Buck Run Farm, F. E. Morancy, Versailles, Ky. 
Miles Away, by Gallant Fox: B. c. by St. James, April 
Mare to Zacaweista. 
Calumet Farm, Warren Wright, Lexington 

Hastinip, by Haste: B. c. by Sun Teddy, April 17. Mare 
to Sun Teddy. 

*Quittance, by Hyperion: B. c. by Bull Lea, April 13. 
Mare to *Blenheim II. 
Circle M Farm, Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Moore, Lexington 

Blue Hydrangea, by The Porter: Ch. c. by Sun Teddy, 
March 28. Mare to Big Pebble. 

Rouge et Noir, by *St. Germans: B. f. by Omaha, March 
28. Mare to Bimelech. 

Zero Hour, by *Blenheim II: B. f. 
9. Mare to *Sir Gallahad ITT. 
Coldstream Stud, Lexington 
Best Away, by *Bull Dog: B. f. by Reaping Reward, 

April 13. Mare to *Heliopolis. 
Evening Shadow, by *Bull Dog: B. c¢. by 
April 17. Mare to Reaping Reward. 


Goods, 


Good Goods, Feb. 28. 


Mare to 


by Johnstown, April 


*Heliopolis, 
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Owena, by The Porter: B. f. by *Bull Dog, April 18. 
Mare to *Bull Dog. 


Cronkhite Ranch, J. B. Cronkhite, Watonga, Okla. 


Phantom Lee, by Phantom General: B. c. by Greyface, 
March 15 (foal died). Mare to Greyface. 

Rubans Choice, by Westy Hogan: B. f. by Greyface, 
March 25. Mare to Greyface. 
Darby Dan Farm, J. W. Galbreath, Galloway, Ohio 

Darby Deonas, by Peace Chance: Lt. b. f. by Burgoo 
King, March 31. Mare to Burgoo King. (Miss Anne 
Bowen.) 

Darby Dulcet, by Gallant Fox: Ch. c. 
March 31. Mare to Isaiah. 

Lady Diver, by *Sir Gallahad III: Ch. f. by 
King. March 24. Mare to Burgoo King. 

Sun Lily, by *Sun God II: Dk. br. f. by Isaiah, April 
11. Mare to Burgoo King. 

Suspense, by Blondin: Ch. c. by Burgoo King, March 2 
Mare to Burgoo King. 

Torietta, by Toro: B. 
Mare to Isaiah. 
Delameade Farm, W. B. Stone, Madisonville, Ky. 

Perfect Light, by Sweeping Light: B. f. by Plucky 
Play. March 28. Mare to Carrier Pigeon. (Military 
Stock Farm.) 


Elsmeade Farm, Lexington 
Audley Girl, by *Bright Knighi: B. f. by Good Goods, 
Feb. 20. Mare to Johnstown. (Howe Stable.) 

Blue Stocking, by Blue Larkspur: B. c. by *Jacopo, 
March 19. Mare to Lovely Night. (A. G. C. Sage.) 
Flambant, by Gallant Fox: B. c. by *Jacopo, April 9. 

Mare to *Rhodes Scholar. (Howe Stable.) 
*Scarborough, by Bridge of Earn: Ch. f. by Only One, 
March 11, Mare to Only One. (Howe Stable.) 


Ernst Farm, A. C. Ernst, Lexington 
Alkit, by Stimulus: B. c. by Johnstown, Jan. 31. 
to Challedon. 
Alpoise, by Equipoise: Br. c. (died) by Reaping Re- 
ward, March 8. Mare to Challedon. 

Bonnie Barrie, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. f. by *Phara- 
mond II, March 19. Mare to War Admiral. 
Laughing Queen, by *Sun Briar: Ch. c¢. by 

March 15. Mare to Stimulus. 
Lilac Day, by Eternal: B. f. by Omaha, March 28. Mare 
to Questionnaire. 


by Burgoo King, 


Burgoo 


f. by Fighting Fox, March 28. 


Mare 


*Sickle, 


PASTEURIZED 


{ Broomstick 


Milkmai J *Peep 0” Day 
= | Milkmaid 1 Neil Olin 


h 


*Sir Gallahs *Teddy 
Celt 
(Polka Dot ~~ | Network 


= [ Peake 


( 


PASTEURIZED 


Thence back to mare by Byerly Turk (No. 3 family). 
STAKES WINNER AT TWO AND THREE OF $47,220. 


Winner seven races, seven times second and twice third, inelud- 
ing Belmont Stakes (114 miles, 126 pounds, time :24%, 49%, 
1:14, 1:3825, 2:04, 2:29%5, 44 seconds off track record, track 
not the best, defeating Dauber, Cravat, ete.), East View Stakes, 
Connaught Handicap, by six lengths, ete., third in Flamingo, 
Christiana Stakes, ete. 


PASTEURIZED is beautifully bred. His ancestors, both sires 
and dams, are the best that can be found in the stud books of 
Ameriea, England, and France. He had extreme speed over any 
distance up to 145 miles. 


His first foals are now yearlings. They are a grand lot, 
smart, quick, and exceptionally good individuals. 


Fee $300—Return One Year 
Special Terms for stakes winners or dams of stakes winners. 
All mares are subject to approval by us. They must be aecom- 
panied by satisfactory veterinarian’s certificate. Return to be 


claimed by December 1. Not responsible for accident or disease. 


Excellent facilities for the care of visiting mares. 


CHARLES F. HENRY 


Phone Newtown Square 0312 Devon, Pa. 
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Mary Terry, by Terry: 
Mare to War Admiral. 

Norado, by Stimulus: Ch. ec. by War Admiral, Ma 

Mare to *Bull Dog. 


ward, April 4. Mare to *Jacopo. 
Sun Bijur, by *Sun Briar: B. f. by Chance Shot, 
25. Mare to Questionnaire. 


Ch. f. by Menow, March 23. 
reh 11. 
Rushagal, by *Sir Gallahad III: Br. f. by Reaping Re- 
March 


Gaffers Ranch, W. C. Gaffers, Newhall, Calif. 


Ann O’Ruley, by Man o’ War: B. f. by Top Row, 
8 
Caesarean section. (A. A. Baroni.) 

Chi Chi, by *Chicle: B. c. by Top Row, Feb. 21. 
to Top Row. (Mrs. W. C. Gaffers.) 

Desert Storm, by Honeywood: Br. c. by Top 
March 17. Mare to Top Row. (A. Cauthers.) 
to Top Row. (Mrs. W. C. Gaffers.) 


Mare to Top Row. (Mrs. W. C. Gaffers.) 


to Top Row. (A. A. Baroni.) 
April 3. Mare to Top Row. (Dan Smith.) 


Mare to Top Row. (A. A. Baroni.) 
Valley Lass, by Questionnaire: Br. f. by Top 


Greentree Stable, Lexington 


April 11. Mare to Questionnaire. 


Mare broke leg, destroyed. Foal deliver 


March 
ed by 


Mare 
Row, 
Jocks Image, by Jock: B. c. by Top Row, Jan. 24. Mare 
Lake Renee, by Supercargo: B. c. by Top Row, April 6. 
Losing Clon, by *North Star III: Ch. f. by Top Row, 


April 14. Mare to Top Row. (Mrs. W. C. Gaffer 
Pajarita, by My Play: B. f. by Top Row, March 3. 


s.) 


Mare 
September Child, by The Porter: B. c. by Top Row, 
Torey Rose, by *Sun Briar: B. c. by Top Row, April 8. 
Row, 
March 18. Mare to Top Row. (Mrs. W. C. Gaffers.) 


Blue Gypsy, by *Pharamond II: B. f. by The Porter, 


YOUNG WOMAN 


ing horses. Has experience hutiting and showi 
school and can assist with general farmi 


School of Horticulture, Ambler, Penna. 


Desires permanent position training and _ breed- 


ing 


Thoroughbreds. Also graduate of agricultural 


ng. 


Available July 1. Mary Harrison Scott, Penna. 


EMARKABLE 


and SORENESS 
FREE Folder on 
Expert Bandaging 


REMEDY 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


!s Only As 
Gocd As His 


The Only Foot Conditioner That Can 
be Applied As Easily To a Wet Hoof, 
As To A Dry One. 


YOUR MONEY BACK—if you do not 
like modern, improved Hooflex bet- 
ter than anything you ever used for 
softening and toning coronet, grow- 
ing tough, healthy hoof; for softening 
frog, sole and hard, cracked heels. Is 
both healing and softening. 


TURF PRODUCTS CO. 


3 “Your Horse 
H 0 LEX 


Richardson Bldg. TOLEDO, OHIO At Dealers. 


or Direct, 


Postpaid. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Miss Mouse, by John P. Grier: B. c. by *Rhodes Scholar, 
April 12. Mare to Mr. Bones. 

New Pin, by *Royal Minstrel: B. f. by *Jacopo, April 
11. Mare to Questionnaire. 

Peradventure, by *Royal Minstrel: Br. f. by Cravat, 
April 13. Mare to Questionnaire. 


High Hope Farm, D. M. Davis, Lexington 
Circean, by Pompey: Ch. c. by Zacaweista, April 14. 
Mare to Stagehand. 
Lady Gallivant, by *Hourless: Br. c. by High Strung, 
April 17. Mare to *Halcyon Gift. 

Lucky Ducky. by Zacaweista: B. c. by *Halcyon Gift, 
April 14. Mare to *Haleyon Gift. (H. D. Cornell.) 
Twosome, by St. James: Br. f. by Zacaweista, April 

15. Mare to Carrier Pigeon. 


Hillbrook Farm, E. B. Wilkinson, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Banderilla, by Greenock: Ch. c. by Bonanza, March 30, 
Mare to Bonanza. 
Miss Oliver, by Sweep: B. f. by Bonanza, March 22. 
Mare to Bonanza. 


Marchmont Farm, Charlton Clay, Paris, Ky. 

Colosseum, by Ariel: Ch. c. by Sun Teddy, March 19. 
fare to *Jacopo. 

Dusty Pink. by Omaha: Ch. f. by Stimulus, March 26. 
Mare to *Isolater. 

First Love, by *Sir Gallahad III: Ch. c. by The Porter, 
April 15. Mare to *Rhodes Scholar. 

Frith, by *Wrack: B. c. by Diavolo, March 15. Mare to 
Diavolo. 

Madam Capet, by *Gino: B. or gr. f. by *Jacopo, April 
3. Mare to Diavolo. 

Night Eagle, by Eternal: B. c. by Omaha, March 25. 
Mare to Diavolo. 

Pomp and Glory, by Man o' War: Ch. f. by Diavolo, 
April 13. Mare to *Boswell. 

Merryland Farm, Lt. Danny Shea, Hyde, Md. 

Cheer Elsie, by Ladysman: B. f. by Bud Lerner, March 
29. Mare to Bud Lerner. (W. E. Maloney.) 

Lucky Jean, by Incantation: B. f. by Bud Lerner, March 
30. Mare to Bud Lerner. 

D. B. Midkiff, Lexington 

Cross Keys, by *Pharamond II: B. c. by Stimulus, 
March 13. Mare to Challedon. (D. B. Midkiff and 
Howard Wells.) 

Cute Trick, by Cantankerous : B. f. by *Hey Diddle 
Diddle. March 27. Mare to *Hey Diddle Diddle. (Mrs. 
Vera S. Bragg.) 

Patsie McKim, by Aldebaran (Fr.): Ch. c. by Jean Val- 
jean, April 4. Mare to Jean Valjean. (Mrs. Vera 8. 
Bragg.) 

Military Stock Farm, Paris, Ky. 

Annunciata, by *Sickle: B. c. by Pairbypair, April 13. 
Mare to Pairbypair. 

Appomatox. by General Lee: Ch. c. by Diavolo, April 9. 
Mare to Pairbypair. 

Chicle Haste, by *Chicle: B. c. by *Shifting Sands II, 
April 18. Mare to Sweeping Light. 

*Cvpher Code, by Kircubbin: B. f. by Zacaweista or 
Pairbypair, April 16. Mare to Sweeping Light. 

I'm Sorry, by *St. Germans: C. by Pairbypair, April 3. 
Mare to Pairbypair. CWilliam Clark.) 

June Tryst, by Tryster: B. c. by Pairbypair, April 13. 
Mare to Carrier Pigeon. 

Lady Mary, by Display: B. c. by Pairbypair, April 14. 
Mare to *Rhodes Scholar. 

Lucky Rose, by *Teddy: B. f. by Pairbypair, April 6. 
Mare to Pairbypair. 

Night Out, by *Bright Knight: B. f. by Sweeping Light, 
April 16. Mare to Pairbypair. 

Sunberra, by Sun Flag: B. c. by Sweeping Light, April 
1: Mare to *Shifting Sands IT. 

Stcner Creek Stud Farm, Mrs. John Hertz, Paris, Ky. 

Annie Reigh, by Re ig h Count: B. f. by Count Gallahad, 
April 17. Mare to *Blenheim IT. 

Dancing Reigh, by Reigh Count: Ch. c. by *Sickle, April 
16. Mare to *Blenheim IT. 

Galladee, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. c. by Chance Shot, 
April 5. Mare to Reigh Count. 

Kindergarten, by *Jacopo: Br. f. by Johnstown, April 7. 
Mare to Bimelech. 

Matriarch, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. f. by *Blenheim II, 
April 1. Mare to *Blenheim IT. 

*Newbattle, by Chateau Bouscaut: Ch. ¢. by Count 
Gallahad, April 6. Mare to Count Gallahad. 

Reigh Cloe. by Reigh Count: Br. c. by Count Gallahad, 
April 4. Mare to Count Gallahad. 

Seven Veils, by Luke McLuke: Ch. ¢. by *Mahmoud., 
April 23. Mare to Count Gallahad. 

Tickle, by *Sickle: Ch. f. by Reigh Count, April 10. 
Mare to Count Gallahad. 

Watch Me, by Luke McLuke: Br. c. by Andy K., April 
18. (Norris Royden.) 

Walkinay, Henry A. Aldrich, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Finis Ballot, by Fair Man: Ch. f. by Ward Boss, March 
25. 
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Saturday, May 1, 1943 


Feeding Practices 
(Continued from page 583.) 


greater demands on the mare, her grain gradually 
increases, until she may be getting as much as 
eight quarts of oats. She doesn’t get barley for 
the first couple of months after foaling, gets it 
from then on. 

“It’s hard to get good barley,’”’ Mr. Davis said. 
“You get the least bit of mold under the sheath 
of the grain, and horses won’t eat it. I raised two 
crops of it that nothing would eat. I had to 
mix it with something else to get hogs to eat it. 
You can’t tell much by looking at it, either. I 
wouldn’t feed it if I had to buy it from a dealer, 
unless I tested every load.” The test is simple; 
if horses eat it, it’s all right. 


Stallions 


EITHER of the stallions at Blue Grass Heights 

presents any particular problem. *Cohort’s 
chief ambition is to get fat, apparently; he has to 
be made to work an hour or so to get enough ex- 
ercise. Left to himself he'll gallop around the 
paddock a time or two and call it a day, so he is 
exercised for an hour, either under saddle or on 
a 50-foot rope. Andy K. doesn’t have to be wor- 
ried about; he takes all the exercise he needs. 

*Cohort gets about six quarts of oats a day in 
two feeds, Andy K. eats just twice as much and 
doesn’t do any better. They get an ear or two of 
corn at a feeding also, and all the good mixed hay 
they'll eat. *Cohort, Mr. Davis says, will get fat 
off half of what any other horse he’s handled 
would require. 

Mr. Davis has given wheat germ oil to some 
stallions, but *Cohort and Andy K. don’t need it. 
Did he ever feed eggs to stallions? No, he didn’t. 
“Do you know the story about the fellow that 
wanted to feed liquor to young lambs? He said 
what about giving them a little liquor to get them 
warmed up. The shepherd he was suggesting it 
to (a Scotchman) said, ‘If it’s all the same to 
you, I’d rather drink the liquor and rub the lambs 
with the bottle.’ That’s the way I feel about 
feeding eggs.” 


Generalities 


HAT about bone meal’? Mr. Davis doesn’t 

use it, but he does use a mineral supple- 
ment, which is chiefly powdered limestone with 
some phosphorus added. It isn’t fed to all the 
horses, but only to foals that are inclined to be 
crooked, or to mares that have had crooked foals. 
A tablespoonful a day is about right. “I’ve gota 
foal out here,” he said, ‘out of a mare that win- 
tered out of the State. He’s as crooked as you'll 
see. But you come back in a couple of weeks and 
you'll be surprised at how he’s straightened up.” 
This foal, of course, won’t get his minerals direct, 
but through his dam. But Mr. Davis doesn’t feed 
minerals miscellaneously; he thinks that if a mare 
gets too much she’s likely to produce a foal too 
large to be born properly. 

“And another thing,’”’ Mr. Davis went on. “All 
our water is spring water. No well water. It 
tests high in minerals. I could have put in city 
water cheaper than my own watering system, but 
I didn’t want it. I don’t see how you drink that 
city water.” 

This bystander, who never intends to get caught 
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taking up for water, shied away from that one, 
and asked more about oats—-heavy oats, of course. 
Mr. Davis said yes, he liked 36-pound oats. “You 
don’t get oats much heavier. I’ve paid for 40- 
pound oats, but I’ve got a tester out here, and 
they usually weighed 36 or 37 pounds. But last 
year I raised some oats--they were about 26 
pounds. I had them recleaned, and fed them with 
home-grown barley and corn to some of my own 
yearlings, and they’re going just as good as the 
ones on 85¢ oats. They’re up where they'd be 
if they were on first-class oats. Of course the 
land these oats were grown on was limed recent- 
ly. And another thing you know I was raised on 
a saddle-horse farm, and I like to feed sheaf oats.” 

It turned out that this was largely theoretical. 
Sheaf oats are cured in shocks, for a week or so. 
“It’s the biggest gamble in feed raising,”’ Mr. 
Davis said. “I raised eighty acres last year, and 
didn’t save a bundle.”’ It gets rained on, usual- 
ly, and then has to be threshed, and you get, 
of course, ordinary oats. It has been seven or 
eight years since Mr. Davis had any, but he thinks 
they're fine, especially for mares in winter. 
They’re run through a chopping box, and the 
mares will eat straw and all. But the straw isn’t 
counted on the hay ration. 

The corn is all yellow corn, and is fed on the 
ear almost entirely. Mr. Davis says that with 25 
yearlings you may have two that won’t eat it that 
way, and it’s ground for them. Sometimes you 
get one that won’t eat it ground either. ‘“They’ll 


THE CHASE 
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the chase. Featuring news of Hunt Clubs, Field Trials and Bench 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


eat the oats you give them, and leave the corn 
and barley in the trough. You wouldn’t think 
they could separate it, but they do.” Mr. Davis 
thinks corn develops good teeth. ‘Maybe whole 
oats do, too. But I think ground feed is less likely 
to cause colic.” 

What about running horses on winter grains? 
Not at Blue Grass Heights; Mr. Davis thinks the 
frost on it is likely to produce colic, and he doesn’t 
see any advantage in it if there’s good grass. The 
salt he feeds is just plain salt. “I don’t think you 
need iodine here,” he said, ‘“‘and I don’t like to put 
anything in salt. Anything you put in salt you're 
forcing horses to eat.” 

Like a good many other horsemen, Mr. Davis 
believes that horses have a pretty good idea what 
they want, and that grass and hay is a more nat- 
ural food for them than grain. ‘You stick to na- 
ture as close as you can, and maybe you won't get 
as good-looking horses, or horses that sell as high, 
but you'll get a bigger per cent of race horses. 
And another thing. You've got to figure that 
they’re going to the tracks and eat what you can 
buy there. You don’t want to have to break them 
to a new feed.” 

“About this feeding business,’’ Mr. Davis re- 
marked. “You watch and see if the 1942 foals 
aren’t good ones. I say that for two reasons. 
One was that last year we had a lot of rain and 


good grass all summer. The other is that things 
are a little tough and nobody knows what he’s 
going to be able to sell yearlings for, and they 
aren't being overfed.” 


«« » » 


Gardening at Arlington 


With the racing plant idle while the meeting is 
transferred to Washington Park, Arlington Park 
will be used this year to grow 40 acres of oats, 20 
acres of wheat, 10 acres of corn, 30 acres of hay, 
in addition to a two-acre vegetable garden. The 
track’s 18 Belgian horses and four saddle horses 
will eat the hay, most of the oats, some of the 
corn; the maintenance crews and their families 
will account for the vegetables; the remainder will 
be sold. 

Farming isn’t exactly new at Arlington Park. 
Last year the track raised 2,600 bushels of oats, 
100 bushels of corn, 60 tons of hay, according to 
Manager John D. Jackson. 


«« »» 


IN the original weights for the two-mile Sydney 
(Australia) Cup of 1891 Carbine was assigned 
154 pounds; in 1931 Phar Lap was given top 
weight of 153 pounds. In 1866 Tarragon ran 
ninth under 150. 


Bull Lea was a high-class 2-year-old, and at three won the Blue 
Grass Stakes (equaling Bubbling Over’s record), the Kenner Stakes, 


etc. At four he won The Widener, beating Stagehand, 144 miles in 
2:0225, and won a total of $94,825. 


Chance Play won $137,946 and many stakes, including the Tobog- 
gan at six furlongs, and the Jockey Club Gold Cup at two miles. 

Chance Play was Leading Sire in 1935. His get have won over 
$1,000,000. Chance Play has been second twice on the List of 
Leading 2-Year-Old Sires, from the standpoint of money won, during 
the last four years. During the last four years 2-year-olds sired by 
Chance Play have won over $200,060, 


Sun Teddy was a high-class race horse with intense speed. He won 
the Arlington Handicap, 144 miles in 2:02, and in the Travers he 
| was beaten a head by Granville, America’s leading 3-year-old, in a 
duel that lasted from start to finish. 

In his first crop Sun Teddy sired Col. Teddy and Sun Again, win- 
ner of the Arlington Futurity and the Belmont Park Juvenile Stakes, 


Versailles Pike 


BULL LEA 


Bay, 1935, by *Bull Dog—Rose Leaves, by Ballot 


FEE $250 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


CHANCE PLAY 


Chestnut, 1923, by Fair Play—*Quelle Chance, by Ethelbert 


FEE $500 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


SUN TEDDY 


Chestnut, 1933, by *Teddy—Sunmelia, by *Sun Briar 


FEE $250 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


Fees due and payable August 1, 1943. 
Returns must be claimed by December 1, 1943. 


CALUMET FARM 


(Warren Wright) 
(Phone 3066) 


Bull Lea’s first foals are 2-year-olds of 1943, including the 
winners Drawaway and Kabo Lea. 

Bull Lea is the best son of the sensational *Teddy sire, *Bull Dog, 
and the best son of Rose Leaves, which produced six stakes winners 
which won over $200,000. 


Chance Play sired Grand Slam (Arlington Futurity, ete.), Straight 
Lead (New England Futurity, etc.), Some Chance (Belmont Futurity, 
etc.), Psychic Bid (Hopeful Stakes, ete.), Now What (Arlington 
Lassie Stakes, etc.), Good Gamble (Spinaway, ete.), ete. 

Chance Play’s sons Psychie Bid and Grand Slam both sired stakes 
winners in their first crops, and a high percentage of 2-year-old 
winners. 


in record time. 
and five in 1942. 
Sun Teddy is by the great ‘Sire of Sires,”’ *Teddy, and from a 
daughter of *Sun Briar, which produced three stakes winners. Sun 
Teddy’s second dam produced 7 winners from 8 foals, and his third 
dam produced two stakes winners. He’s a strongly bred son of *Teddy. 


He sired eight 2-year-old winners in his first crop, 


Lexington, Ky. 
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Saturday, May 1, 1943 


BLUE FLYER 


(Property of John Marsch) 

Bay, 1937, hy Blue Larkspur—Chicleight, od *Chicle 
Brother to stakes winners Lightspur and Blue Delight and half- 
brother to the winners Darky’s Dream and Chiclard. 

BLUE FLYER started but once at two, and was twice first and 
three times second in his only five starts at three. He was a fast 
horse, Winning at six furlongs in 1:1145 and being second to War 

Beauty at a mile in 1:37. 

Chicleight, dam of BLUE FLYER, was a stakes winner of $13,- 
550 and is half-sister to the stakes winners Siskin and Hygro. 
Rudy Light, grandam of BLUE FLYER, won the Clipsetta Stakes. 

FREE TO APPROVED MARES 
Standing at 


CRESTWOOD FARM 


(Thomas Carr Piatt) 
| Pike 


LEXINGTON, KY. Phone 2942 


Owned by W. Arnold Hanger 
Bay, 1933, by Victorian—Dinah Did, by Colin 
Stakes Winner in Four Seasons 


HE DID raced six seasons, was a stakes win- 
ner in four. He placed in stakes in one other 
season. He Did won over all kinds of tracks 
from fast to sloppy, had fine speed and could go 
over a route. 

HE DID has every qualification to get sons 
and daughters with tremendous speed and which 
can run and win over any sort of track. He en- 
tered the stud in 1941 and got 80 per cent of his 


mares in foal. 
$300 FOR LIVE FOAL 
Standing At 


HARTLAND FARM 


Versailles (H. P. Mason) Kentucky 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 


M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Hl. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 


Crete, Ill. 


DELIBERATOR 


Bay, 1933, Wise Counsellor—Azurita, by Hessian 
Winner of $38,660 
$100 or Private Contract 


DENOMINATOR 


Chestnut, 1939, Wise Counsellor—Azurita, by 
Hessian 


Denominator did not race. 


Free 


E. H. TAYLOR HAY 


Scotland Farm 
Frankfort, Ky. 


*BAHRAM 


Brown, 1932 
By Blandford—Friar’s Daughter, by Friar Marcus 
With only two crops of foals racing *Bahram was 
second among England's leading sires in 1940. He 
was third in 1941, and he was fourth in 1942. He 
was leading sire of 2-year-olds in 1941. 


FEE $2,500 


HEAD PLAY 


Chestnut, 1930 
By My Play—Red Head, by King Gorin 
Head Play in his four crops of racing age has 
shown he gets race horses which have real class. 
In his first crop were five foals, three of which have 
won and the other two placed. Six of his 12 foals 
in his second crop have won, and three other start- 
ers all placed. Head Play sired 15 foals in his third 
crop and all are winners. In 1942 17 of 22 2-year- 
olds started and nine were winners of 15 ‘rac es and 
$11,425 (first monies). 
FEE $250 
With Return 


WARRENTON 


North Wales Stud Stallions 


1943 SEASON 
“QUATRE BRAS II 


Brown, 1928 
By *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 
*Quatre Bras II retired to the stud in 1936, and 
has a high percentage of winners from his first 
crops to race. In his first crop were nine winners 
from 11 foals. From his second crop of 18 foals 
he sired 13 winners. Seven of 14 2-year-olds of 
1941 have won, and five of 11 foals which became 2- 
vear-olds in 1942 have won. 
FEE $250 
With Return 


“CHRYSLER II 


Brown, 1931 
By *Teddy—Quick Change, by Hurry On 
*Chrysler II entered the stud in England in 1938, 
and made his first American season in 1941. His 
first get here were foals of 1942 and show promise. 
FEE $200 
With Return 
Special terms to winners and dams of winners. 


Address 


NORTH WALES STUD 


VIRGINIA 
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145-147 East Short Street HAVE N "T fe Cc H AN C E i 


Lexington Kentucky Worms—the worst enemy the horse knows— 
can now be eliminated safely, thoroughly, and 
without the loss of a single day’s training with 


Thoroughbred Strongylezine 


This safe, non-toxic remedy is recommended 
by trainers like Hirsch Jacobs and many lead- 
Use1 and Recommended by Racing Stables ing breeders. Strongylezine requires no tub- 

and Breeding Farms Everywhere ing, drenching or starving...and can be used 
with confidence for sucklings, brood mares, 
yearlings and horses in training. Big advan- 
tage: it never lays a horse up or even puts him 
off his feed. 

We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for the past 12 Price $3 per bottle, $30 per dozen. 
years with most successful results. The remedies we used most From your dealer or sent direct, 
were, Absorbent Lotion, Strong Absorbent, Colic Remedy, Fever postpaid Send name of dealer 
Remedy and Cough Remedy, always with success. We expect to she ‘d ing b ail Recei 
continue the use of these remedies, for they have been of great when ordering by mail, ecelve 
help to our farms. free booklet “Worms in Horses.” 


(Signed) HARRIE B. SCOTT, Manager - P. O. Box 300. Lima. Pa. 
Faraway Farms ’ 


Manufacturers of Veterinary 
Supplies 


California Representative 
We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for a number of if . x KING'S PHARMACY, encagaand CAL. 
years with much success. Remedies used most: Fever Remedy and g 4 

Anodyne Sweat Absorbent. We can cheerfully recommend them to 
anyone needing them for anything for which they are prescribed. 


(Signed) HAL PRICE HEADLEY 
Beaumont Farm REMEDY COMPANY 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST ey 


Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 


Queens County Jockey Club 


THEODORE J. KNAPP, President JOHN B. CAMPBELL, Racing Secretary 
OFFICE: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RACE COURSE AQUEDUCT LONG ISLAND 


STAKES TO CLOSE SATURDAY, MAY 15 


TO BE RUN AT THE 


1943—-SUMMER MEETING—1943 


(Mcnday, June 7, Through Saturday, June 26, 1943) 


THE | QU TEENS COUNTY HANDICAP__ To Be Run June 7th $ 5,000 Added 
Three-Yecr-Olds and Upward at One Mile and a Sixteenth 

THE SHEVLIN~- _.. To Be Run June 9th 5,000 Added 
Three-Year -Olds at One Mile and a Sixteenth 

THE CARTER HANDICAP_. To Be Run June 12th 7,500 Added 

Three-Year-Olds and Upward at Seven Furlong'’s 

THE ASTORIA (Fillies) ----_--_--___ To Be Run June 16th : 5,000 Added 
Two-Year-Olds at Five and a Half Furlongs 

To Be Run June 19th 25,000 Added 
Three-Year-Olds at One Mile and a Quarter 

THE TREMONT (Colts and Geldings)_- To Be Run June 19th 5,000 Added 
Two-Year-Olds at Five and a Half Furlongs 

THE GAZELLE (Fillies) To Be Run June 23rd ___ __...... 5,000 Added 
Three-Year-Olds at One Mile and a Sixteenth 

THE BROOKLYN HANDICAP__ _.. To Be Run June 26th __. 30,000 Added 

Three-Year-Olds and Upward at One Mile and a Quarter 
THE GREAT AMERICAN. ____________ To Be Run June 26th 5,000 Added 
Two-Year-Olds at Six Furlongs 


For Entry Blanks Apply to 


LOUIS M. WALGER, JR., Secretary QUEENS COUNTY JOCKEY CLUB 
50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephone Main 4-1940 
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